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We have, as it were, by force, made room for one of 
the many articles of our own manufacture, which have 
been latterly prepared, and then postponed, or destroy- 
ed—being cast out of time, by delay. 

If we had sixty instead of sixteen pages, we could fill 
them all with matter proper to be Registered. The 
reading of the masses of matter, which we must read to 
keep ourselves ‘‘posted-up” in a knowledge of what is 
going on, is four or five hours bard work, daily. 

The rather new practice, as we esteem it, which is now 
pursued in both houses of congress on presenting pcti- 
tions, causes a great overflow of prompt and able speeches, 
on that subject which swallows up all others. We notice 
some of them—as well as we can. 

Under the proper head we have.mcentioned a few things 
to shew the “pressure’’—not as alarmists, but in the way 
of record. ‘There isa great excitement in many parts 
of the country, and the people are filied with apprehen- 
sions. We shall not give the many reports which reach 
us relating to these apprehensions; for surely, if they 

| have any effect, it must be only to hasten events that 

} are so much dreaded. 

P a 

| Mr. Duane’s fourth letter has appeared. These let- 

ters are exciting a great deal of attention. We know not 

what to say about giving them a place in the Recisrer, 
where they ought to be recorded. 


We publish, at length, Mr. Rives’ speech in the se- 
natz on resigning his seat in that body, in consequence of 
the receipt of the instructions of the legislature of Virgi- 
nia—to which also he has assigned his reasons for retir- 
3 ing. Itis said that he has been offered, but declines to 
: accept any place under the administration. This course 
5 of proceeding must be approved. It would ‘‘look bad” 
4 if otherwise. 

: Though we had seen many reports concerning the in- 
s terviews of the several committees who have visited 
Washington, and waited on the president, to obtain a re- 
lief of the public distress, through a restoration of the 
public deposites, none of them possessed that formal and 
decided character which we thought a record in this work 
ought to have, and were, therefore, laid aside; but in the 
report of the Philadelphia committee, to a multitude of 
ersons,* convened, in the day-time, at the exchange, on 
aturday last, we have what may well be regarded a do- 
cumentary statement, the verity of which cannot be im- 
é peached; and the part which relates to the interview with 
the president is given at full length—for it belongs to the 

history of these momentous times. 

The ‘National Intelligencer,” which is not oftentimes 
forward in such things, ‘‘ventures to predict” that the 
house of representatives will show a majority against the 
removal of the deposites, ‘*when the question shall be 
fairly and directly presented.”” This opinion is also en- 
tertained by many of the best judging members of the 
house; and some think that the movements of the people, 
(and, indeed, the people are moving), may possibly cause 
a considerable majority on the main question, even with- 
out the happening of certain fearful events which are 
every day looked for, é 


—_— 


Messrs. Gilpin, Sullivan, Wager and McElderry, no- 
minated for re-election as directors of the bank, on the 
part of **the government,” have been rejected by the se- 
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_ *This meeting consisted of more than ten thousand, embrac- 
ing a very large proportion of the productive labor, wealth and 
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nate. Mr. J. A. Bayard was approved as the fifth di- 
rector, some time ago. 

By the fast mail, we received, on Monday last, an or- 
der for a new sabseription, enclosing five dollars, from 
Brooklyn, Ohio, 358 miles from Washington, aud about 
the same from Baltimore, dated Wovember 28, 1833, in 
ninety days passage, and which had evidently encoun- 
tered much rough usage on its voyage. We are thankful 
for its arrival—at the rate of four milesaday. ‘Slow 
and sure.” The letter was plainly and correctly address- 
ed. The business of the post office is ina horrible state. 
We hear of it, and feed it, almost every day. 

The last year’s permanent loan, in Pennsylvania, was 
taken at 134 per eent. premium. ‘There is not.one offer 
to take the present year’s. The state requires about 
$2,500,000 to complete certain works, and for repairs, 
ke. 

There is a large export of gold and silver from Eng- 
land—and yet money is ‘*plenty” in that country; there 
is a large import of silver into the United States, and a 
good deal of gold is gathered in our mines, but money is 
‘“*scarce” here. Confidence in the one case, and the want 
of it in the other, causes these strange things, 


Richard M. Johnson has been named for the presiden- 
cy, by a caucus of the ‘‘Jackson’”’ members of the legis- 
lature of Kentucky—subject, however, to the decision of 
a national convention, 


_—_—_— 


Mr. Lincoln, late governor of Massachusetts, has been 
elected a member of the house of representatives of the 
United States, by a majority of from 6 to 8 for 1, in the 
place of Mr. Davis, present governor of the state. He 
arrived at Washington on Thursday last. 


The much esteemed Cadwallader D. Colden, esq. died 
at his seat in Jersey City, opposite New York, on the 7th 
ult. in the 65th year of his age. 

The tide of emigration is setting back to England—171 
sicerage passengers lately arrived at Liverpool from New 
York, in one vessel. ‘This is well; we have a great sur- 
plus of labor just now—and do not wish new importa- 
tions to send our own people supperless to bed. 

George Kremer has been named, by a meeting held in 
Union county, as a proper person to supereede Mr. Wolf 
in the gubernatorial chair of Pennsylvania! 

{g-In the absence of statistical facts, we ean do but little 
to obtain correct ideas of practical results, though they 
belong to the every-day’s business of the people—nor do 
we esteem the importance of many things, on account of 
our fumiliarity with them. 

We propose to make some remarks, (and they must 
necessarily be brief, for it is hardly within the power of 
the human mind to carry them out), on three great sub- 
jects—which, not capable of demonstration, may yet be 
so presented, perhaps, as to give to the reflecting reader 
some notion of their extent, as astronomers point out the 
distances of the fixed stars; but when thousands of mil- 
lions are spoken of, we wonder at, rather than compre- 
hend, the amount. 


1. ‘The value of the annual productions of the United 
States; 
_ 2. The divisibility of matter and principle of aggrega- 
tion; 
5. The circulation of values. \ 
These subjects are not merely speculative: Each re- 





eapital of the city—and probably five-sixths of its business-men. 
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man. And we hope in the p ss of the present writ- 
ing, to bring out certain probabilities and principles which 
may instruct, as well as amuse, ourselves and others. 

1. The value of the annual productions of the people of 
the United States. 

What is value? Civilized communities have, at dif- 
ferent times, adopted different things by which they mea- 
sured value—generally pieces of gold or silver, or of pa- 

r, stamped or marked in certain ways; and in Mary- 

and and Virginia, pounds of tobacco were measures of 
value. ‘lhe student of political economy is continually 
presented with new difficulties when the terms value and 
money are placed in adjusted comparisous—for they have 
no necessary affinities one to the other, though often rated 
asthe same. The affinity is only conventional or condi- 
tional, or rendered absolute by “existing circumstances.” 
At one time and place, a pound of diamonds might be 
less valuable than a pound of potatoes—at another time 
and place, a pound of diamonds will be more valuable 
than many millious of pounds of potatoes. The quanti- 
ties have the same denominations, though the compara- 
tive values are alinost immeasurably changed. Money 
too, even gold and silver coin, is subject to frequent 
a of value—by contractions or expansions of the 
circulation, supply and demand. But we shall leave 
these matters on the simple suggestion of them, and con- 
sider value as determined by money—which is some- 
thing, any thing, metal or paper, but with a certain ge- 
neral relation to penny weights of gold or ounces of sil- 
ver. Money is, in fact, the circulating medium, aud a 
five dollar note issued by what is called a specie-paying 
bank, is regarded as five dollars. 

After much reflection on the subject, and the use of 
some data obtained as to the cost of subsistence, clothing 
aud shelter, we have, by several calculations, arrived at 
the conclusion, that the annually produced values in the 
United States are certainly not less than fifteen hundred 
millions of dollars. ‘This is meant to include a supply of 
all the new wants of twelve millions of persons, extend- 
ing through every class of society, from the making or 
repairs of a fence on a farm to the tear and wear and sup- 
ply of a needle—all sorts of neccssary labor by which 
value is created, and the obtainment of all sorts of imple- 
inents and tools, animals or buildings, useful in such cre- 
ations—houses or ships, wagons or wheelbarrows—the 
making or repairs of roads, canals and bridges, with the 
cost of education—and in short, all the requirements of 
civilized life. The sum above stated seems a large one; 
but when we reflect that it allows only 125 dollars for 
each individual, the great amount is narrowed down, and 
the mind can grapple the probability of the fact as sug- 

ested. ‘The average annual cost of paupers in our poor 
semen without any allowance for the buildings in which 
they live, would be nearly one-half of the 125 dollars 
above stated—if the value of the products of their labor 
was added to the money actually disbursed on account of 
them, The common laborer who has a family of three 
other persons, and receives only one dollar a day, or 500 
dollars per annum, would not appear to live at the rate 
of 125 per head—but his wife also produces value iu the 
preparation of his food or the making and washing of his 
clothes; and these being necessary to his subsistence and 
shelter, or comfort, should be admitted into such aggre- 
gates of values in the full sum that it would have cost, in 
money, to have had such services performed by another 
person. ‘The correctness of these principles being ad- 
mitted, and we do not sce how it can be objected to, we 
think it will appear manifest, that the money value of all 
the annual products of the United States, (whether natu- 
ral, such as the yearly growth of trees in the forest, or 
by labor expended such as in rendering forest trees useful 
as fire-wood) canzot be less than 1,500,000,000 dollars. 

Such are the annual creations of value which seeming- 
ly must be made, for the preservation and accommoda- 
tion of society. A part of the sum suggested may go in- 
to accumulating values. Thus—if 100,000 dollars worth 
of new houses are erected in a year, in any city or town, 
or a mill worth that sum is built and fitted, the whole of 
this amount, less the tear and wear and natural decay, 
with cost of alterations or repairs, is passed into the ac- 
eumulating value; but if such houses or mill be totally 
destroyed by fire, or otherwise, the actual money cost is 
ehargeable on the anna! production of values. 





ae 

These things seem very clear to our mind, There does 
not appear any sort of mystery about them. But to un- 
derstand them, the reader must think a little for himself. 

2. The divisibility of matter and 4 age. 09 of aggrega- 
tion. Here is, indeed, a wide field for observation, and 
we should not affect an ability to comprehend the ideas 
that belong to it, unless in a familiarity with manifest 
facts which bear upon divisibility and aggregation. By 
these facts we are enabled, as it were, to measure 7mmea- 
surable things. Thus we know that the mighty Missis- 
sippi, whieh discharges her thirty-fathom-deep flood into 
the sea, is made up of particles of moisture, or water, so 
minute as to be incomprehensible. So is the vast ocean 
itself formed of inconceivably small atoms of matter. 
And if we regard animal life, the whale’s vast bulk is 
believed to be made up in the consumption of other ani- 
mals so minute, that, possibly, his daily supply of food 
may require a million of millions of them. And with 
regard to ourselves—in a spoon full of vinegar, used on 
our cabbage at dinner, perhaps we take in half a mil- 
lion of little snake-like things, whose bitings and seratch- 
ings when they reach our palates produce that sensation, 
or taste, for which vinegar is desired; and if we eat a 
single fig after dinner, what is the number of ecrab-like 
aud pugnacious animals that pass into our stomachs? It 
is so also in the works of man. Instance the divisibility of 
gold. Soin the works of insects—witness the fineness of 
a spider’s web. It is not worth while to dwell on these 
subjects—for the divisibility of matter and force of ag- 
gregation are manifest to our senses, though we eannot 
count up the power of either—in its minuteness, on the 
one hand, or magnitude on the other. 

The preceding remarks on the two first propositions 
offered appear necessary to a consideration of the third, 
which is : 

The circulation of values; more difficult, perhaps, to re- 
duce into an intelligible statement than either of the others, 
however impertant are its operations on the condition 
of society. But, that the reader may more easily under- 
stand what is intended to be said on this subject, we shall 
premise, that the ‘‘circulation of values,” though not in 
all cases synonymous, is here intended to mean nearly 
the same thing as exchanges of values, and the effect of 
the currency on them—and on all persons who buy or 
sell, or make exchanges of values, whether in labor or 
in the produets of labor. And, with craving the attention 
of the reader, we shall, at once, proceed to the conside- 
ration of certain subjects that we have never seen referred 
to ina methodical manner, which, however, are so nu- 
merous in their mutations that the mind must be exerted 
to perceive what the fen cannot deseribe, 

‘Lhe annual productions of the United States may be 
called the starting point of the exchanges, or circulations 
of value. It is no matter in what shape they appear. 
Every grain of corn that enters into the subsistence of a 
negro employed in the growth of cotton, passes into the 
circulation of values until the cotton becomes cloth; and 
then, reduced into rags, is made into paper, and such 
paper into books, &c. We have shewn what is the divisi- 
bility of matter; we have spoken of aggregation; but to 
begin at the beginning and end at the ending of the cir- 
culation of values, would be something like an atttempt 
to calculate the boundaries of space, except in believing 
that space, (in the human understanding), cannot have 
any boundary. To make,the compass, for an example, 
with which the land was surveyed on which the grain of 
corn above alluded to grew, involved many thousands of 
exchanges of values, and yet some part of the value of 
that compass passed into that grain of corn. ‘The survey 
gave value to the land, and many other values were add- 
ed before the grain of corn was produced; but that grain 
partook of them all, and, passing into the subsistence of 
the laborer, entered into the value of the cotton, aud 
that indeseribably small portion of cotton may have ex- 
istence, after all its mutations, in the value of a volume 
of the Recisrer. The value of the wear of the knife 
with which an animal is flayed, enters into the value of a 
pair of boots; and all values are continually exchanging. 

‘There are many other classes of circulations of values. 

Thus, after a house worth $1,000 is built, or a value of 
$1,000 so created, every sale of that house puts 2,000 dol- 
lars into the exchunyes—for the operation between the 
buyer aud seller is a double one. We onee traced the 
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history of a check on a bank for $300, which, having 
changed hands 11 times on the day of its issue and before 
it reached the bank, of course caused the payment of 
3,300 dollars and the receipt of the same sum, or 6,600 
in all. So it is with bank notes, or private bills. Every 


change that is made in the possession of them, is a ‘‘circu- 


lation of value,” and at every turn must needs yield some 
portion of profit to the community, if the note is finally 
paid, and then its value as a circulating medium makes a 
pause, or altogether ceases, as the case may be. 

From these broad and general views we shall retire 
into a consideration of operations that may be more easily 
understood, being direct aud palpable, in every move. 

In the following pro forma statement, exact amounts 
are not even aimed at—the whole purpose being to note 
the various chief circulations of values. 

Let us suppose— 

1. There is ona certain plantation in the interior 

of South Carolina, a quantity of cotton in the 

seed, {that will yield 1,000 lbs. of clean cotton,) 

which is worth, as it came from the field, $ 80 
2. For cests of transportation to the gin, ginning 

and packing, transportation to the factor at 

Charleston, his commissions, charges for store 

rent, &e. 20 
3. The factor sells the 1,000 lbs, of cotton to the 

agent of a mill at Lowell, for 100 dollars—the 

agent’s commission on the purchase, and cost 

of transportation by land and water to Lowell, 

Ke. is 10 
4. This 110 dollars worth of cotton at Lowell is 

there woven, spun, and printed, and produces 

5,000 yards of calico, worth 10 cents per yard, 

or 500 
5. The goods are sent from Lowell to the agent 

in Boston, and, with various costs and commis- 


sions paid to him, have a value of 515 
6. They are sold to a house in Baltimore, and, 

with charges for transportation, &c. cost that 525 

house 


7. To pay house rent, clerk hire, and subsist 
himself, the Baltimore merchant must have 
not less than 5 per cent. profit on his sale of 
this lot of goods to a country merchant, ov say 550 
8. To indemnify the country merchant for his 
expenses variously incurred, charges for trans- 
portation, risk and profits, he must gain 20 per 
cent. on the $550, and his sales amount to 660 
Forward circulation $2,885 
But with the consumer it may be said that a dack cir- 
culation commences, and all the exchanges of values are 
reversed; so that a quantity of cotton which, as it came 
trom the field, was worth only 80 dollars, may, and no 
doubt oftentimes does, set into motion a circulating me- 
dium-of 5,770 dollars.* It is on the celerity or slowness of 
this circulation that the ‘‘plentifulness” or ‘‘seareity” of 
money much depends. Ifa miser hoards 1,000 silver dol- 
lars, they are no more useful than their weight in brick- 
bats. But if he takes them out of his chest, and builds 
a house with them, an active value is spread among the 
working people, and it goes on to accumulate values, 
perhaps, in the shape of new houses—or in some other 
exchangable commodity, no matter what. 


And in the preceding pro forma statement may be 
seen the effects of the ‘‘American System.” If the par- 
ticular lot of cotton, worth 100 dollars at Charleston, was 
exported, in an English ship, and manufactured in Eng- 
land, the circulation of values in the 4th and 5th items, 
(making more than one-third of the whole amount), 
could not happen in the United States. ‘This is mani- 
fest, and we shall not dwell upon it. 





*The reader will please to recolleet that the consumption of 
cottun in the United States may be placed at about 100,000,000 
Ibs.—or so it would have been in the present year had the cur- 
rency not been disturbed. Add up the domestic “circuLa- 
TIONS OF VALUE,” then, Which are dependent on the home 
manufacture of this huge amount of cotton, regarding only the 
regular mutations which are above described! If 1,000 Ibs. 
give so much, what will 100 millions of pounds give? Work it 
by the rule of three! The principle will extend to the aggre- 
gate produced. We appeal to all business men—to every man 
who uuderstands the first rules of arithinetic. 





-_—— 


But to return to the preceding statement. If money is 
‘*plenty,”’ the planter, on depositing his cotton, draws on 
the factor, the factor has the note of the agent discount- 
ed, and the agent realizes his draught on the house at 
Lowell, and so it goes on through the whole of the pri- 
mary, or secondary, exchanges, in a week’s time for each 
series, and’ the money derived from each commences 
new operations, and proceeds without any definite end, 
branching out into tens of thousands of divisibilities, and 
entering into the business of tens of thousands of per- 
sons. But how must it be when the factor cannot pay 
the draught of the planter until the money-worth of the 
cotton is realized from the consumer—the operation will 
require from twelve to eighteen months, and the ‘‘scarci- 
ty’ of money be felt by all the parties, as well as by all 
who are dependent on them respectively.* The general 
business of the United States is performed on a credit 
system, except that vital and important part which per- 
tains to first labor, and the money used in the payment of 
daily or weekly wages, vivifies the whole; and thus it 
works: the planter draws on his factor, and the latter 
pays the draught, because the note given to him by the 
agent has been discounted, or the money is paid, for the 
reason that the agent has made a draught on the prinei- 
pal at Lowell, for which the bank has given him money, 
and so on through all the changes: but if the bank de- 
clines the exchange of its notes, or money, for the notes 
of individuals offered, all the operations must await their 
own time, or a great reduction of prices and profits ensue, 
in every department of this circulation of values. Certain 
Cobbetians talk about the establishment of a specie cur- 
rency—that would reduce the circulation of values, and 
reduce wages, perhaps, two-thirds of their present gene- 
ral amount, and what would be gained by this? Price, 
we admit, is only a comparative term—but a five dollar 
note of the bank of the United States is worth rather 
more than five silver dollars, on account of the conveni- 
ence of its transportation, aud why should all the habits 
of society be unhinged by the extinguishment of such a 
currency, and labor be reduced from 100 to 33 cents per 
day? There is a great objection to a paper currency 
when it does not truly represent money, by being redu- 
cible into solid cash; but while it may be, it is the agent 
of uncounted blessings, and especially to the laboring 
poor. The only thing to be desired is to keep it in due 
bounds, by safe checks and wholesome balances; such as 
we had between the national and state banks, a little 
while ago. 

If we have measurably sueeceded in making ourselves 
understood, the reflecting reader, like ourselves, will be 
afraid to mention a sum as the probable amount of the 
circulation of values, for the magnitude of the subjeet 
seems to place it without the limits of our comprehen- 
sion, though, as it is with reference to space, we can com- 
prehend that tt is incomprehensible; and that is a great 
point gained: for in even thus comprehending, we must 
believe in the incomprehensible. So all beheve except 
the wretched fools who suppose that all things happened 
**by chance’’—without reflecting, that there must have 
been a pre-existing cause to give the power of aetion even 
to *‘chance.” ‘These things are humbly suggested—and 
for the simple and sole purpose of repeating, that a great 
point is gained, when, with the evidence of indisputable 
facts before us, we are able to eomprehend that some 
things are not comprehensible, that we may believe. 

And now to the application of the preeeding remarks. 
The mighty aggregations of values, with the swiftness of 
the circulations, essentially depend on the soundness and 
uniformity of the currency—whieh is, let w* say 125 rail- 
lions in bank notes, which bank notes have value on 25 
millions in specie, and which specie remains, or is made 
useful, on confidence. ‘*Cantion is the parent of seeu- 
rity’—and very wise, and very cool-thinking men, only, 
Shonld meddle with the eurrency of acountry! The ups 
and downs of hurrah party-polities should no more be 
permitted to approach it, than the Caliban, of Shak- 
speare, (in the play of the ‘“Tempest”’), have had an in- 
troduction into the nuptial bed of the chaste Miranda, to 
begin a new begettivg of horrid monsters there. ‘The 
matter that belongs to the application is designed to be 
the subject of another essay. In the mean time we offer 








—_—_—_ 


“Uniess the money is obtained by shavings, or less prices. 
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the following extract from the speech of Henry Brough- 
am, now belittled by the title of lord Brougham, in 

ing a speech in August last on the bill for a rechar- 
ter of the bavk of England: 

He “‘begged to state that he would be the last man to 
express an approval of any measure, if he thought that 
its results would be to lead, by however long a process, 
to a depreciation of the currency of the kingdom. It 
was absolutely and imperatively necessary for the safety 
of all interests in this country, mercantile or otherwise— 
for the stability of trade and agriculture—that there 
should be no further tampering with the currency, (hear, 
hear), and that no attempt or proceeding should be sanc- 
tioned by parliament, or the executive government, 
which could by any remote possibility, cause any change 
in the value of the circulating medium.”* 

It was not easy to decide whether precedenee should 
be given to the insertion of the report of the judiciary 
committee of the senate, or to the dissent of the minority 
to the report of the committee of ways and means of the 
house of representatives concerning the pension fund. 
We have, however, given a place to the former, for one 
reason, perhaps, that it was the unanimous act of the 
committee,* and so stands more fully in opposition to 
the report made to the other house. And, as the same 
general argument prevails in both papers, it does not 
seem necessary to present more than one of them, ata 
time when room is so much needed by us. The reader, 
to form the more correct conclusions on this subject, 
should have before him the report of the committee of 
ways and means, inserted in the last Recisrer. Per- 
haps, a better understanding might be obtained if the ar- 
gument of the attorney general was also given—but we 
cannot get space for it. The ground taken by him, how- 
ever, sufficiently appears in the reports alluded to. It 
seems clearly admitted that pensions must be paid at the 
bank of the United States, and its offices, or under charge 
of the bank, in certain other eases prescribed by law; but 
the right in the secretary of war to remove the deposite 
of what the bank considers pension money, is in the sup- 
position that certain laws are not pension laws, though so 
officially called over and over again, as shewn in the re- 

ort made to the senate; and it is further said, that the 

aw gives to the secretary of war no power over the pub- 
lic deposites—though the secretary of the treasury may 
exert such power on certain occasions, &c. two instances 
being given in which the war sceretary retraced his steps 
in this very matter, on the remonstrance of the bank. 
And it is manifest that the present order must be with- 
drawn, or that the pensioners will not be paid, unless 
congress shall pass an act to relieve the bank of its re- 
sponsibilities in this case, when the bank will gladly re- 
linguish the agency, for it is a very burthensome one, as 
is shewn in the letter of the president of one the new de- 
posite bunks, at N. York, published in the last Recisrer. 

Some years ago, a person permitted (for his own pur- 
poses), a small sum of money to accumulate and remain 
in our hands. [fe suddenly became a bankrupt, and pe- 
titioned for relief under the insolvent laws of the state. 
Whereupon five processes were served upon us about 
the money due—each individually claiming it. The 
debt was ieetlg acknowledged to all the parties—and yet 
we were harrassed| in attendances at court, time after 
time, as a witness. Thus worried, it was respectfully 
asked, and leave obtained of the court, to say, that so 
many dollars and cents stood on our books to the credit 
of the bankrupt, which would be paid into eourt in five 
minutes, or placed in the hands of either of the parties, 
as the court should be pleased to decide. The court 
then released us from further attendance; and when the 
claim was established by the proper authority, it was in- 
stantly satisfied. So stands the bank—the extra clerk 
hire and labor expended in paying the pensions fur ex- 
eeeds the profits derivable from the use of the pension 
money—but the law, as the bank believes, has required 
this duty of them, us one of the onerous conditions of its 
eharter, anil simply asks that the Jaw will relieve them 
of all responsibility on the subject, as is proposed in the 
bill reported by Mr. Polk, from the committee of ways 
aud means. If it is right that the secretary of war should 
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— 
have the disposition or charge of the money, let Mr. 
Polk’s bill pass, and all the difficulty is over. If it ie 
not right that such disposition or —< should be made 
—what remedy would remain to the bank, if the court 
decided, that it had wrongfully parted with money, ex- 
pressly appropriated, and placed in its Fae ogee ‘for the 
payment of certain meritorious individuals, for services 
rendered? In such a case, every one of these might sus~ 
tain an action against the bank, if, (from any cause), not 
paid the money respectively due them. 

We must confess our surprise, after what has happen- 
el, that the secretary of war should have again attempt- 
ed such a proceeding. We rather expected that he would 
have followed the course pursued by Mr. Duane; and, 
as it is morally certain that the bill reported by Mr. 
Polk will not be passed into a law—perhaps not pass 
either house of congress, it is certain that the bank will 
hold on to the money, as it ought, until lawfully relieved 
of the responsibility of a just distribution of it, by the 
expiration of the period of its charter, Mareh, 1836. 
Future deposites for the payment of pensions, may not 
be made in it—the new deposite banks may be arranged 
for that duty, in the power assumed; but as this money 
went into the bank according to law, there is no power to 
take it out unless in concord with the law; as the fact of 
the bill reported by Mr. Polk conclusively shews. Why 
such a law, if lawful Fe already existed to remove the 
pension money? And all that can be done in this new 
war against the bank, is—to suffer the money, at present 
deposited, to be paid, by it, to those to whom it belongs, 
and refuse to send other moneys to the bank, on ac- 
count of pensions. Thus *‘the government” may take the 
‘‘responsibility,” and relieve the bank of it, hereafter— 
without the enactment of a new law, though existing laws 
declare that pensions shall be paid by the bank of the 
United States; presuming, however that the pension mo- 
ney must first be deposited therein. 


—_— 


A great effort is making in Pennsylvania, by petitioning 
the legislature, praying for its action that the public de- 
posites may be restored to the bank of the United States. 
Saturday last, being the time fixed for opening proposals 
for a permanent Moan of $729,354, at Harrisburgh, it was 
found that not a single offer had been made. Under pre- 
sent prospects, the public works of Pennsylvania must be 
discontinued, and great public loss, as well as much pri- 
vate distress thereby ensue. 

We have been promised a currency, and by high au- 
thority too, better than that which the bank of the United 
States furnished. 

On Tuesday last we paid 5 per cent. discount on a note 
of one of the banks at Hartford, Con. and 3 per cent, dis- 
count on one of those issued by a bank at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
in exchange for Baltimore bank notes. We do not know 
the present shaving tariff at Hartford and Pittsburgh, but 
venture nothing in saying that the notes of the banks al- 
luded to, at home, are, together, 3 or 4 per cent. more 
valuable than any Baltimore bank notes there, And on the 
same day, a gentleman of Kentucky, paying us a small 
vill, was careful to select Baltimore paper, which he had 
bought at 3 per cent. discount. The ‘safety fund” 
bank notes are at 2 per cent. discount in the city of New 
York, and, for one or two days, were at 5! Some ar- 
rangements are said to have been made for the relief 
of these banks, by wisich the discount receded as stated 
above. ‘The shaving of tank notes is now a mighty bu- 
siness, and employs hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Exchange on England remains below “‘par.” That is, 
say 9 per cent. below the real par. 

The committee on post offices and post roads of the 
house of representatives, have made a report that it is 
inexpedient to restore to the post office department the 
sum of 1,103,927 dollars, which, at different periods, 
since the establishment of that department, have been 
paid into the treasury of the United States. But uo part 
of this sum has been paid into the treasury for several 
yeurs last past. 





THE PRessURE, &e. 
Great meetings of the people are holding in many of the states 
at which memorials to congress are adopted, praying relief from 
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the pressure on the money market, by a restoration of the pub- 
lie deposites to the bank of the United States. The citizeua of 
Virginia are all alive on this subject, but rather more, perhaps, 
On what they regard a violent reizare of the public purse, than 
on account of the deranged state of the currency that has fol- 
lowed it. A few meetings of a different character have been 
“gouen” upin Pennsylvania, and by persons who, before the 
veto of the bank bill, would have pronounced it treason against 
the “democracy” of Pennsylvania to suppose that the events 
which have happened could take place. 

We have fresh accounts of the proceedings of, perhaps, one 
handred meetings for a restoration of the deposites, in the cur- 
rent week. Atsome of those held in Virginia, lately, very strong 
language was used. 

We noticed in our last the prospect of things at Lowel. Since 
then a yn number of girls have ‘turned out” to prevent a re- 
duction of wages, and they committed some things which fe- 
males ought not have dove, such as processions through the 
streets, “‘inarching ankle-deep in the mud” and “‘waving their 
handkerchiefs and scarfs,’ &c. and one or two of them deliver- 
ed public speeches. They also made an attempt to break the 
banks, by demands for specie, in large numbers—but it ended 
only in theirown shame. The chiefs have been dismissed, and 
new supplies from the country rushed in to take their places; 
but they generally submitted to the reduction proposed, and 
which had been proposed in kindness to them; for, if not sub 
mitted to, the mills, in the present state of business, would have 
been, of sheer necessity, closed. 

The melancholy truth is—that a large reduction of wages 
must be submitted to by the working people, generally, or dis- 
missions from employment ensue. ‘The reduced money-vaiue 
of all sorts of products, and the difficulty of obtaining money, 
are such, that one or the other must take place. High wages 
cannot much longer be paid in any branch of business, unless 
there is a change in the state of the money market. In many 

branches, mechanics would now gladly obtain even 50 cents 
per day ‘‘finding themselves.”’ 

Many of the eastern factories have stopped—and 1,100 per- 
sons were discharged from 4 of them only. [tis said that most 
of the iron furnaces in New Jersey are, or soon will be, out of 
blast. In Philadelphia official permits must be obtained to oc- 
cupy a part of the street for building purposes—at this time last 
year, such permits issued were more than siz hundred, and at a 
corresponding date in the present year amounted only to eight. 
Here is a matter about which there cannot be a mistake. The 
same Operation is going on every where. Many additional 
failures have happened in the chief cities. The general rate of 
money is 2} per cent. a month, and a vast business is duing at 
that price. 

Let the working people look at the following—- 

The Leeds [ntelligencer states that the cotton loom weavers 
at Oldham have full work, but their wages ate most miserable, 
as the best workmen cannot get more, on an average. than 5s. 
6d. per week—that is, at the real par 132 cents. [Wall they 





agree to be reduced to this English pauper state?) 

The bank of New Brunswick, New Jersey, has suspended 
payment. ‘The branch of the Susquehannah bank, at Baltimore, 
has been withdrawn—but it is published that its notes issued 
will be paid as usual, and all be retired. A draft of the 4th 
auditor bas been dishonored at Cincinnati, by the new deposite 
bank. The contractors for carrying the mails are very clamot- 
ous for the money which they have earned. The working peo 
ple, at several places, are protesting against the “due bills” is 
sued by their employers, as they ought, if the latter could satisfy 
them in money. The alternative is, to receive “due bills” 
or be discharged, and the choice is a ead one. 

Wheat, at New York 90 cents. Flour, at Pittsburgh 2 87} 
bbt.—at Wheeling 2 50—at Cincinnati 3 a 3 124. Whiskey at 
saine place, 20a 24 cents, gal. Nothing doing in bacon, pork or 
lard, as the prices offered will not pay the cost of the packer. 
Cincinnati is the greatest pork market in the United States. 

Been 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers tothe 7th and Pavis to the 8th January, both 
inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN. . 

Earl Fitzwilliam was determined to persevere with his mo 
tion to repeal the corn laws. The misunderstanding existing 
between the governments of England and Russias, through the 
intervention of prince Esterhazy,the Austrian ambaseador, was 
in a fair way to be adjusted. Considerable importations of wheat 
had been made into England from Van Deiman’s iand; to which 
jatter place 6,000 convicts had been transported during the last 
year. A dreadful storm had swept over England avd the north 
of Europe, causing great destruction both on land and at een; 
many lives were lost and several houses burnt by lightning. 
There had been a decrease in the revenne for the quarter made 
up to the 5th of January of £91.517, as compared with the same 
quarter last vear. The Columbine, one of the vessels of Lan- 
der’s expedition up the Niger, had arrived in England. Mr. 
Lander and lient. Allan, had proceeded in the Alburka steamer 
up that river, and were sanguine of ultimately establishing a 
snecessful aystem of commercial intercourse between Fingland 
and Africa. 

FRANCE. 

The papers contain various speculations tourhing an antici- 
pated rupture between Englaud and France, on the one side. 
and Russia on the other; but these are not borne out by the 


friendly tenor of the congratulatory address of the ambassador 


of the latter power to the king of France, on new year’s day. 
Consicerable naval preparations were being made, which we 
presume gave birth to the rumors in question. The chambers 
would, it is thought, vote the necessary appropriations to pay 
the instalment due to the U. States, and thus settle that differ- 
ence. The departure of the duke vi Orleans, tor America was 
to take place the present month. 
SPAIN. 

The affairs of the queen were rather more promising; but still 
without material change. The contest between the contending 
parties had assumed the character of a guerilla warfare. Mo- 
rillo’s troops had again entered Portugal and captured 40 Car- 
lists; and the insurgents of Navarre, alter a severe conflict, had 
been veaten by general Lorenzo. 

’ STILL LATER. 
From London papers to the 18th Jan. inclusive. 

It was calculated in England that the present situation of this 
country would seriously interfere with the manufacturing in- 
dustry of that country, as all the advices from here admonished 
the manufacturing and shipping houses not to send ont goods as 
there was no money to pay for them, and the manufacturers 
were, in many instances, acting upon thew. 

‘The affairs of Spain have assumed a new and more important 
form. A captain general, Liander, who appears to act in con- 
cert with the municipality of Barcelona, and to have, among 
other distinguished adherents, generals Quesado and Morillo, 
had sent an embassy to the queen intimating to her as the wishes 
of the province, Ist, that the Spaniards receive a repreeentative 
government, with the liberties connected with it—2d, the sup- 
pression of abbeys and monks—3d, the liberty of the press—4th, 
the reform of the clergy—5th, the distribution of ita property 
among the people, and 6th, that the tithes and other imposts, 
injurious to farmers, be suppressed. Liander has 45,000 men 
at his command; his address to the queen was backed by 50,000 
signatures, and the people of Catalonia had risen en masse in 
support of his demand. The queen is said to have returned 
Liander’s address, without giving any satisfaction as to the 
course she would pursue. The queen, howcver, vielding to the 
pressure of circumstances, it is said, bas changed her ministers, 
and consented to the conveeation of the cortes. The president 
ot the new cabinetis said to be the marquis de las Armarilla. 
Many distinguished constitutionalists have returned to Spain. 

Advices from Lisbon state that Don Mignel’s army had suf- 
fered greatly from sickness, and was reduced to 6,000; his for- 
tifieations were strong and would require much greater force 
thar Don Pedro's to dislodge bim. 

The eastern parts of Russia are suffering dreadfully from the 
effects of famine. 

There is a report that earl Grey was about to resign. 


TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION, 
SrNATE. 


February 21. Mr. Southard presented three petitions from 
New Jerscy, praying fora restoration of the deposites, one of 
them signed by 2,785 voters of Burlington county. He spoke 
highly of the character of the memorielists, and, out of these pe- 
tittons and others, attempted to shew that the legislature of the 
state did not express the voice of the people on this matter, 
And these petitions, he also said, were signed by many friends 
of the administration. 

Mr. Wilkins presented resolutions adopted by two of the lo- 
cal banks at Pittsburgh, stating the general distress and praying 
for relief. He also presented a set of resolutions passed ata 
large meeting of the people, with the same character and bear- 
ing; and he spoke highly of the respectability of the actors in 
these proceedings. 

Mr. Sprague presented a memorial of 626 citizens of Portland, 
Me. in relation to the distresses of the country, and praying for 
relief. He spoke of the respectability and business of the sign- 
ers, and among other things stated that the branch bank in that 
city had actually sustained the local banks. He spoke at con- 
siderable length, and waa followed by Mr. Shepley, who read an 
anonymous communication from the ‘National Intelligencer,’* 
to shew the intention of the bank. A long and very lively de- 
bate ensued; in which Messrs. Sprague Forsyth and Chambers 
took part. The latter explained the late “run” on the branch 
at Savannah, and placed that affair in a very ridiculous, but 
censurable, light. [We must recur to this debate, if we can, 
for parts of it are uncommonly interesting.) Mr. Webster rose 
to deliver his sentiments, but on the suggestion that important 
executive bus<iness required attention, gave way, and the senate 
went into secret sescion, and so remained until the hour of ad- 
journment. 

February 22. [For the first time this session, the senate sat 
on Saturday J 

Mr. Tyler said he rove to present the resolutions recently 
adapted by the two honses of assembly of the state of Virginia 
expressive of their opinions and views relative to the conduct 
of the executive with regard tothe bank of the United States 
and the deposites of the public revenue. He proposed to ab- 
stain, at this time, from making any remarks on the enhjects 
embraced in the resolutions, other than to say, that, concurrin 
as he did most fully in the views expressed by the legislature of 
his state, he should use all the means in his power to carry them 
into effect. He should at another time, more convenient to the 
senate, make such remarks as the importance of the subject re- 





quired. He should, for the present, merely move for the print- 
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ing of the resolutions, and their reference to the committee on 
finance. 

The resolutions having been read— 

Mr. Rives rose aud said: 

Mr. President: ‘The senate will indulge me, I hope, standing 
in the position I do, with a few remarks on the subject of the 
resolutions just read. It is very far from my intention to at- 
tempt to impugn, in any inauner, the force of those resolutions, 
or to derogate, in the slightest degree, from the high respect to 
which they are entitled here and elsewhere. On the contrary, 
I recognise them as the legitimate expression of the opinion of 
my state, conveyed through the only authentic organ known to 
her constitution and laws. , 

The senate will have perceived, from the reading of the reso- 
lutions, that it is my misfortune to entertain, and to have ex- 
pressed, on the grave questions now occupying the public mind, 
opinions very different from those asserted by the resolutions. 
Notwithstanding this difference of opinion, I should feel it my 
duty, as oue Of the representatives of Virginia on this floor, to 
contorm to the views expressed by ler legislature, if, in the eir- 
cuinstances in which | am placed, | could do so without dis- 
honor. 1! hold it, sir, to be a vital principle of our politicas sys- 
tem, one indispensable to the preservation of our institutions, 
that the representative, Whether a member of this or the other 
house, is bound to conform to the opinions and wishes of his 
constituents authentically expressed; or if he be unable to do 
80, from over ruling aud imperious considerations operating 
upon his conscience or honor, to surrender his trust into the 
hands of those from whom he derived it, that they may select 
an agent who can better carry their views into effect. 

On all occasions involving questions of expediency only, it is. 
T conceive, the bounden duty of the representative to conform 
implicitly to the instructions of the constituent body, where those 
instructions are to be carried into execution by a legislative act, 
which, as a mandate of the public will, preseribes and directs 
what shall be done for the public good. But where the instrue- 
tions contemplate a declaration of principles or opinions, which 
are contrary to the sincere and honest convictions of the repre- 
sentative, as there is no means of forcing the assent of the un- 
derstanding to abstract propositions, the only course left to him 
is by the surrender of his commission, to put it in the power of 
his constituents to confer it on another whose opinions corres- 
pond with their own. 

‘To apply these principles to my own case, I do not hesitate 
to say, that if the instructions of the legislature of my state had 
required me specifically to vote for a law or other legislative 
act, providing for the restoration of the public deposites to the 
bank of the United States, however highly inexpedient I deem 
such a measure to be, [ should nevertheless have felt it my duty 
to give the vote required, 

Such it will be recollected, was the precise demand of the 
memorial of the citizens of Richmond presented a few days ago 
by my honorable colleague, and which concluded by asking, that 
congress **would provide by law for the immediate restoration 
of the public moneys to the bank of the U. States.” But, sir, 

this is not the shape in which the question is presented to me, 
by the resolutions of the general assembly of my state, or by the 
proceedings pending in this body. Those resolutions instruct 
the senators of Virginia, in general terms, *‘to use their best ex- 
ertions to procure the adoption by congress of proper measures 
for restoring the public noueys to the bank of the U. States.’’ 
Now, sir, | am bound toinquire what are those proper mea- 
stires, in the contemplation of the legislature of Virginia. 

We all know that the only measures proposed, or contem- 
plated in this body, are the two declaratory resolutions offered 
by the senator from Kentucky; the first affirming that the conduct 
of the president with reference to the reayoval of the publie de- 
posites, was a dangerous and upconstiurtional assumption of 
power; the second, declaing the reasons assigned by the secre- 
tary of the treasury for that rewowal, to be unsatisfactory and 
insufficient. When the latter of these resolutions, together 
with the report of the seeretary of the treasury, wus referred 
some days ago to the committee of finance, that coumittee did 
not report a bill, or joint resolution for the restoration of the 
deposites, but simply a recommendation, that the senate adopt 
ahe declaratory resolution of the senator from Kentucky. In 
short, it is now avowed and understood on ail hands, that all 
that is deemed necessary, or will be proposed here, to effect a 
restoration of the public inoney to the bank of the U. States, is 
a mere declaration by congress, of the insufficieney of the rea- 
eans assigned for their removal. 

The ouly measures, then, on which I shall be ealled to carry 
into effect the instructions of the legislature of my state are, the 
declaratory resulutions moved by the senator from Kentucky, 
and now depending before the senate. That these resoiutions 
are, in the estimation of the general assembly of Virginia, pro- 
per meusures—that ihe opinions and principles declared by 
them, are believed by the general assembly to be correct and 
well founded—it would be unpardonable blindness to the lan- 
guage and tenor of their instructions not to see. At the same 
time, it is well known to the senate, that on each of the propo- 
sitions declared in these resolutions, I bad (and [ will take 
feave to udd..after the most careful and anxious investigation). 
come to opposite conclusions, which I had earnestly aseerted 
and maintained on this floor. [ am, therefore, placed by the 
instructions of the legislature of my state, in this dileamma—ei- 
ther to vote forthe declaratory resolutions of the senator from 
Kentucky, and thereby express opinions whieh I not only do 
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not entertain, but the reverse of which I have sincerely and 
earnestly maintained on this floor; or, by voting against them, 
to Oppose the only measures which are likely to come before 
this body, having in view the restoration of the public deposites 
to the bank of the United States, and thus appear in the attitude 
of disregarding and thwarting the declared wishes of the gene- 
ral assembly of Virginia. I am sure I but respond to the honor- 
able feelings of all who hear me, in saying, that the first branch 
of the alternative is impossible, while the latter is no Jess forbid- 
den by my principles, and a proper sense of my duty to the con- 
stituted authorities of my state. The only ecurse left to me 
then, is one which the senate can be at no loss to anticipate. 

Before I close the few remarks with which I have felt myself 
called on to trouble the senate, I beg leave to say, that while I 
recognise implicitly the resolutions just read as the legitimate 
and constitutional expressions of the opinion of my state, I wish 
not to be understood as saying that they express the real public 
opinion of the state—that of the peopLe. On the contrary, my 
firm and clear conviction is, that the sentiments of the people 
in the present instance are not in unison with the proceedings 
of the legislative anthority. ‘he manifestations of popalar sen- 
timent already commencing in various quarters of the state-— 
the principles and opinions heretofore steadily cherished by Vir- 
ginia—mulliplicd communications received from the most re- 
spectable sources; and my own knowledge, [ may be permitted 
to add, ofa people with whom [ have been connected, in rela- 
tious of public service, for now near twenty years, assure me 
that they are not; and the revolution of a few months, will, I 
confidently believe, render the fact manifest to all the world. 
But in the reguiation of my official conduct here, I am not per- 
mitted to Jook beyond the constitutional expression of the opi- 
nion of the state, by its regular and proper organ. If a senator 
were allowed to set up against the publie opinion of his state as 
officially and solemnly declared by her legislature, a Aypotheti- 
cal public opinion, which may or may not be that of the people 
of the state, itis obvious that a door would be opened for the 
total evasion of all effective responsibility of this body to public 
opinion. Itis on the legislatures of the states that the consti- 
tution has devolved the choice of members of this body, and the 
same legislatures must be the interpreters of the public opinion 
of their respective states to the senators chosen by them, when- 
ever an occasion shall arise which may call for a solemn mani- 
festation of that opinion. 

This is indeed the only practicable mode of bringing the opi- 
nion of the sovereign communities represented in this body to 
act, With authoritative influence, on its proceedings: and when 
it is considered that the senate is, by the greater permanency of 
its official tenure, farther removed from the salutary controls of 
the representative system than any other branch of the govern- 
meit, all will see the Recessity of keeping open a clear and de- 
signated channel by which public opinion may promptly reach 
it in an authoritative form, and be made effectual on its deli- 
berations. It is thus, essential to the practical supremacy of 
the popular will itself, that the state legislatures should be re- 
cognised as the authentic and constitutional exponents of the 
popular opinion of the respective states, in all relations with 
this body. If, in any instance, the legislatures of the states 
shall mistake the opinions of the people, it is, as I conceive, for 
the people themselves, and not for us, to correct the mistake. 

These, Mr. President, are very briefly the opinions I enter- 
tain on the delicate questions presented for my consideration 
by the instructions of the legislature of my state just read; and 
the only alternative they leave me, in the circumstances in 
which | am placed, is to surrender the trust with which I have 
been honored as a member of this body into the hands of those 
from whom I received it. I know well, Mr. President, and [ 
feel how much of honor and of satisfaction I give up in aban- 
doning my seat on this floor. I abandon what I have ever re- 
garded the highest honor of my public life—an honor than which 
none higher, in my opinion, can be preser.ted to the ambition of 
an American citizen. I sacrifice social and kindly relations 
with many members of this body—I would fain hope with all— 
which have been the source of the highest satisfaction to me 
here, and the remembrance of which I shall cherish with sin- 
cere pleasure in the retirement whither Igo. I know and feel 
the weight of these sacrifices, but great as they are, | make them 
without a sigh, as the most emphatic homage I can render toa 
principle [ believe vital to the republican system, and indispen- 
sable to the safe and salutary action of our political institutions, 

The resolutions were then referred to the committee on 
finance and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. McKean rose and said, that he had on hand numerous 
petitions and memorials, from large numbers of citizens of 
Pennsylvania, all complaining of deep distress, and protesting 
against the removal of the public deposites from the United 
States bank, and praying for their restoration. He said he had, 
for several daye, anxiously sought an opportunity to present 
them, but could not obtain the floor. True, he said, in accord- 
anee with the humor of the times, some of them were express- 
ed in pretty strong terns. He believed, however, they would 
all.come within the parliamentary understanding of respectful 
lancuage; and 40 save time, as he now had the floor, he would 
ask permission to send them to the chair collectively, and ask 
that they be read, referred to the committee on finance, and be 
printed; which was agreed to. 

The papers sent to the chair by Mr. McKean, consisted of the 
proceedings of a meeting of boot and shoe makers and shoe 
deaiers of the city of Philadelphia; a memorial of nearly 700 ci- 
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tizens of Pottsville and vicinity; the memorial of citizens of 
Schuylkill county, and the memorial of the president and direc- 
tors of the Western bank of Philadelphia. 

The chair also communicated the petition of a number of the 
inhabitants of the township of Moyamensing, in the state of 
Pennsyivania, praying for the restoration of the public deposites 
to the bank of the United States, which was read, referred to 
the committee on finance, and ordered to be printed. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of the unfi- 
nished business of yesterday, being ihe motion to refer the me- 
morials of the citizens of Portland and of Bangor, Maine, on 
the subject of the deranged currency and distress of the coun- 
try, consequent upon the removal of the public deposites from 
the bank of the United States; and, after a debate, in which 
Messrs. Webster, Forsyth, Chambers and Kane severally took 
part, the question was taken, and the motion for a reference 
carried. 

The other business attended to will sufficiently appear in its 
progress. ; 

February 24. After other business— 

Mr. Smith rose and presented several memorials and resolu- 
tions from New Haven and Hartford, embracing the proceed- 
ings of the Hartford bank, the Phoenix bank, the Connecticut 
River bank and the Hartford fire insurance company, all pray- 
ing for the restoration of the deposites. 

In presenting these documents, Mr. Smith made some re- 
marks on the character and extent of the existing pressure, its 
cause, and the remedy which was demanded by public opinion. 

The petitions and resolutions were laid on the table, Mr. 
Smith postponing his motion to read them, in consequence of 
the arrival of the hour for the special order. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of the special 
order, &c. when 

Mr. Tyler rose aud addressed the senate in opposition to the 
removal of the deposites, and in favor of their restoration, uutil 
half past 3 o’clock, when, having concluded, 

On motion of Mr. Hill, the senate adjourned. 

February 25. Mr. Clayton submitted resolutions calling for 
information concerning the peasion agents—and also as to the 
amount of money that had been received for postages, in a cer 
tain period. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen presented the petition of 810 of the citizens 
of Cumberland county, N. J. praying for a restoration of the de- 
posites, and made some remarks on the general subject, as well 
as with reference to his own position. He was followed by Mr. 
Clayton, in a very animated speech. 

Mr. Wright presented a petition from Troy, N. Y. praying fora 
restoration of the deposites, and bore a testimony of the respec 
tability of the signers. Mr. Clay said that the vote of Troy was 
2,200, and that the petition was signed by 1,730 persons. 

These memorials being read were referred and ordered to be 
printed. 

The further consideration of the memorials from North Caro- 
lina on the subject of the finances and the distressed state of the 
country, was called for by Mr. Mungum,and a lively debate fol- 
lowed, in which Messrs. Brown, Forsyth, Chambers and Porter, 
(the new senator from Louisiana for the first time), took part. 

Mr. Webster moved that the senate postpone the previous or- 
ders, for the purpose of taking up the bill from the house making 
an appropriation for the payment of the revolutionary and other 
pensions for the year 1834, and in the course of bis remarks no- 
ticed an article in the “Globe”? winch rudely charged him, and 
the committee of finance, with withholding the bill, and imput- 
ing bad motives; but Mr. Webster shewed, from the journal of 
the senate, and even the “Globe” itself, that this bill, received 
from the house on the 6th February, was reported by the com- 
mittee to the senate on the 10th—(and so the committee was 
relieved of any particular care over the subject). The bill was 
read a second and third time, and passed, without opposition, 
as such bills usually are. 


February 26. Mr. Chambers, at the request of the committee 
deputed for the purpose. presented a memorial from Baltimore 
against the restoration of the deposites, &c. the siguery to which 
were said to amount to 3,558. The memorial was read and or- 
dered to be printed, with the names of the signers appended. 

After some other proceedings, Mr. Webster moved that the 
senate should proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness—which Mr. Chambers opposed, an account of the illness 
of his colleague, Mr. Kent. Mr. W. then waived his motion, 
but would call it up again to morrow. 

Mr. McKean preseuted a petition from Berks county, Pa. 
signed by 1,858 persons praying a restoration of the deposites, 
and referred to a letter addressed to him saving that about one- 
half of the signers had never been opposed to gen. Jackson; and 
added he himself knew some of them to be among his warmest 
friends. Mr. McK. also presented the proceedings of the me- 
chanics, &c. of the Northern Liberties (Phila.) in favor of the 
bank, and one from 51 persons of Schuylkill county, against the 
bank. 

Mr. Clay made some pointed remarks on the petition from 
Berks, and, after referring to certain facts shewn atthe last pre- 
sidential election, proceeded to sav— 

He hoped he might be allowed to state a single fact, which 
would show the impressions upon the public mind in regard to 
the present distress. In the town of Reading, in the county of 
Berks, he understood that five hundred votes were given for the 
present chief magistrate, ata late election, and only one hun- 





dred against him; yet five hundred of the inhabitants of the 








same town had subscribed the petition setting forth the existing 
distress, and praying the aid of congress tu uffurd them some 
effectual relief. 

Frow all quarters from whence memorials had issued, Mr. C. 
said, we learn a similar state of facts. Gentlemen may be as- 
sured that this is no party struggle that now agitates the coun- 
try. Itis a question between the will of one wan and that of 
twelve millions of people. It is a question between power— 
ruthless, relentless, inexorable power—on the one hand, and 
the strong, deep-felt sufferings of a vast community, on the 
other. He trusted that these memorials would be the means of 
softening his heart, and presenting to him the true condition of 
our afflieted country, and induce him, to the utmost of his abili- 
ty, to afford that relief io it which he and his secretary could 
instantly supply. 

Mr. Clayton made a few observations, to show how very far 
the petitioners for restoring the deposites, &c. in these conflict- 
ing petitions, exceeded the number of those who approved of 
their removal. 

Mr. Clay presented a memorial from a large number of citi- 
zens Of Louisville, Kentucky, on the subject of the pecuniary 
distresses of the country, ascribing them to the removal of the 
deposites, and praying fer their restoration; and moved to refer 
them to the committee of finanee, and print them. 

A debate then ensued, which lasted until a late hour, in which 
Messrs. Clay, Clayton, Tallmadge, Wright, Ewing, Webster, 
Chambers and Forsyth took part, when the senate adjourned. 

February 27. Mr. Webster presented several petitions fora 
restoration of the deposites, &c. viz. from the presidents and 
directors of all the bafiks in New Bedford; from Warren coun- 
ty, New York, signed by 303 persons; the major part of wham 
say they have been friendly to the present administration; and 
from 866 citizens of Northampton county, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
W. added that the two last petitions had been sent to him, be- 
cause that his views were supposed to be more in accordance 
with those of the petitions than were those of the senators from 
the states named. 

Mr. Clay made some remarks on certain observations of Mr. 
Wright, in relation to the Troy petition recently presented, to 
which Mr. W. replied. [Mr. C. stated some highly interesting 
facts, but we cannot get room for them. ] 

Mr. Webster presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury lay before the 
senate the monthly returns of the bank of the United States, 
from August, 1833, to February, 1834, inclusive. 

Mr. Poindexter presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed to 
communicate to the senate, copies of any order or treasury 
draught which may have been given by that department for the 
removal of the deposites of the public money from the Planters’ 
bank at Natchez, specifying the amount of the deposite, the 
bank or banks to which said money is removed, orintended to 
be removed; whether the same is required for the public service 
at the place to which it is so transferred, or intended to be 
transferred; and, if not, for what other purpose the said depo- 
xites are directed to be withdrawn from said bank: and, also, 
that he transmit copies of any letters which may have passed 
between any officer of the treasury departmeut and the presi- 
dentof the said bank on the subject. 

Mr. Poindexter said he had no remarks to make on present. 
ing this resolution, other than simply to state, that the secreta- 
ry of the treasury had directed a transfer from the Planters’ 
bank at Natchez, of more than a million of dollars. The infor- 
mation was, that this money was to be transferred to N. York, 
to aid some of the failing banks of that state. Be this as it may, 
the transfer will prevent the bank of Natchez from discounting 
as hitherto, for the money will not be expended in that part of 
the country. He now moved that the resolution be printed: 
when it came up, he would make such observations as the oc- 
casion called for. 


Mr. Webster suggested that Mr. P. should call for the conside- 
ration of his resolution at once. Mr. Hill objected to a present 
consideration of it; on which Mr. Poinderter said—The member 
from New Hampshire, he said, seemed to be tonched, and 
well he might; for, when facta came to he developed, they 
would shew that a draught had been made on the Planters’ 
bank, at Natchez, for the purpose of sustaining the failing banks 
in New York; thereby preventing the Natchez bank from ex- 
tending the usual accommodations to the people of that section 
of the country. He must say, however, that the United States 
branch, at Natchez, had acted most liberally, and, by disceunt- 
ing freely, had done much to prevent the disastrous conse- 
quences of the withdrawal of so large an amount from the 
Planters’? bank. He wonld not now detain the senate with any 
further remarks, but he would say that these things sufficient 
shewed that there was “something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark.!? 

Mr. Clayton presented a petition from Schuylkill county, 
Pennsylvania, praving for relief through a restoration of the de- 
posites; and stated the reasons why it was sentto him. On the 
authority of information received, he stated the condition of 
the people of this county three months ago and now; then all 
was cheerful and prosperous, now two thonsand persons were 
suddenly deprived of employment, and wandering about the 
country, &e. 

Mr. Tyler rose to present two memorials on the subject of the 
pecuniary embarrassments and deranged currency of the counn- 
try, praying for relief—one signed by 500 citizens of the tawn of 
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Wheeling, Virginia, and the other from 500 citizens of the town 
of Norfolk, in the same state. These memorials came, he said, 
from the extremes of the state—from the Ohio river to the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

On motion of Mr. Webster, the senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business, and after remaining iu secret 
session some hours, adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday, Feb. 21. Mr. J. Q. Adams, on a proposition to amend 
the journal, took an opportunity to pronounce a beautiful eulo- 
gium ou the character of Mr. Wirt, which we are compelled 
to postpone, but, surely, will insert. 

After which the bill to compensate Susan Decatur was taken 
up and discussed, and supported and opposed at some length— 
Without coming to any decision in the committee of the whole, 
which had leave to sit again. 

Mr. Thomas, of Louisiana, observed, that to-morrow was the 
22d, [Wasnineron’s birth day) aday when it was not usual 
for public bodies tu sit. He therefore wished to move that the 
house, when it did adjourn, would adjourn to Monday next. 

Objection being made, he moved jor the suspension of the 
rule. It was suspended accordingly, ayes 1i4, noes 7; and 
thereupon the house adjourned over to Mouiday. 

Monday, Feb. 24. ‘Ihe house was ocenpied the whole of this 
day with receiving petitions, and hearing the discussions that 
grew out of them, though proceeding no further than Pennsy!- 
vania in the call ter petitions. 

Petitions in favor of a restoration of the deposites were pre- 
sented as follows— 

From Bangor, Maine, signed by 288 persons—from six banks 
in Connecticut—from the people of New Haven; from Troy, 
signed by 1,730 persons; from Burlington county, N. J. signed 
by 2,785 persons; two from the interior of Pennsylvania, by Mr. 
Potts; from Berks county, Pennsylvania, signed by 1,850 per- 
sons. And here the presentation of petitions tor the day was 
arrested by the debate that ensued, of which we cannot make 
room for a sketch. 

Mr. Mudlenberg, on presenting the last mentioned petition, 
made some remarks to shew that this petition did not represent 
the wishes of a majority of his constituents, and used some ex. 
pressions that were deemed offensive, which produced an inquiry 
from Mr. McKennan, and a desultory debate followed, in which 
Messrs. Binney, Watmough, and others took part. ‘he petition 
had been drawn up both in English and German, and Mr, Muh- 
lenberg had detached the latter before its presentation—but it 
was restored on the suggestion of several members. Then a 
discussion On printing the names took place, and most of them 
being in German, it was proposed that they should be printed 
in that language, and so it was finally agreed by yeas and nays, 
112 t0 90. In the course of the debate— 

Mr. Turrell would oppose, if he stood alone, the printing of 
all such petitions. It was surprising to him, to bear such an 
unnecessary expense advocated. ‘There was among others, a) 
petition already printed on this subject with sixty-two pages of 
names, at a considerable expense. Those petitions, he believ- 
ed, were got up originally by the bank, and those who procured 
the signatures were paid for their trouble out of Mr. Biddle’s 
breeches’ pocket. He felt that it was time for the house to take 
astand, and save the treasury this expense which was sought 
to be thrown upon it. it was possible that many of those who 
signed the petitions from the large cities, were stimulated by 
the assurance that their names would appear in a printed book. 

Mr. Crockett snxid: Sir, as Iam the only person from Tennes- 
see in this house who am opposed to the administration, I hope 
I may geta few words in; that may say what are my own 
notions on these matters—sir, [ think the member from N. York, 
(Mr. Turrell), who has just spoke, has been a little testy in 
his objections; he talks much about this, as ifit was a great mat- 
ter. Sir, are we to stick atsnch trifles as a few dollars in the 
printing 2 matter so important. [t seems, sir, to ne to be some- 
thing like loading a twenty-four pounder to shoota flea. Sir, 
is it notso. We are spending 3 or 4,000 dollars in discussing 
the printing of a matter that perhaps afterall will not he 20 cost. 
But, sir, this is retrenchment; but itis the old rule for retreneh- 
ing. I love, sir, to see the petitioners come here, and my life 
on it, sir, they willcome; aye, and from Indiana, for all that we 
hear to the contrary; and yet from my own state, every day my 
letters tell me they wish this question settled. 

They know very well in my district the character of the man; 
who when he takes any thing into his head, will carry it into ef- 
ect. They knew how [ should actin this bank business, for I told 
them, before I was elected, how I should vote—that I would 
recharter tle bank, and restore the deposites. Sir, I get letters 
every day from all parts, which tell me these acts are disap- 
probated. ‘The question is now whether we shall be under the 
old and happy estate of things, or have a despot. Sir, the peo- 
ple have a right to tell their grievances, and sir, I tell you they 
oust not be refused—I can’t stand it longer—I won’t. 

Tuesday, Feb. 25. After the morning business— 

The house resumed the consideration of the bill making ap- 
propriations for certain fortifications, the question being on the 
notion of Mr. McDuffie to commit the bill, that its provisions 
enight be more fully investigated. This was opposed by Mir. 
Polk, anda debate ensued. Atilast the bill was recommitted, 
us it were by consent. 





The Indian appropriation bill next came up—the question 
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withdrew, because certain information desired had since been 
obtained, The bill was read a third time, and the question be- 


ing on its passage a debate arose which lasted unti} the adjourn- 
ment of the house, 


Wednesday, Feb. 26. The resotution offered by Mr. Mardis 
Was taken up, and discussed by Mr. Clowney, in opposition to 


rs passage, until the arrival of the hour for the orders of the 
fay. 


The house then resnmed the consideration of the bill making 
appropriations forthe Indian department for the year 1834. The 
question being on the third reading of the bill, 


Mr. McKay moved to recommit the bill to the committee of 
the whole on the state of the union. 

[The reasons assigned for the motion were the necessity ofa 
more deliberate examination of tve items, particularly those 
which related to the expenditures for agents and transportation 
of presents, for blacksmiths and gunsmiths, which last item, it 


Was contended, was reported in the Indian annuity bill, as well 
as the present. 


It was replied, that this was a regular appropriation bill; that 
the funds were required to pay expenses incurred and indivi- 
duals employed in the Indian conntry; that the agents were ap- 
pointed by treaty; and that the items in the bil! were precisely 


the same, except that they were diminished in amount, as in 
former bills. ] 


The motion was supported by Mr. McKay, Mr. Conlter, Mr. 
Hawes, Mr. H, Everett, Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Mercer, Mr. L. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Vinton, Mr. Wilde, and opposed by Mr. Polk, Mr. 
Sevier, Mr. McKinley, Mr. Cambreteng and Mr. Beardsley. 

The yene and nays were finally taken on the motion to re- 
commit, and stood as follows: yens 106, nays 101. 


So the motion to recommit the bill was agreed to, and then 
the house adjourned. 


Thursday, Feb. 27. The resolution offered by Mr. Mardis was 
further discussed, and Mr. Clowneyu having spoken to the expi- 
ration of the hour, the house proceeded to the orders of the day. 

Robert B. Campbell, a member elect from South Carolina in 


the place of Mr. Singleton, deceascd, appeared, was sworn, and 
took his seat. 


The remainder of the sitting was spent in considering the bili 
to anthorise the construction of a bridge across the Potomac, 


ané a bill to provide for the settlement of certain revolutionary 
claims. 


he B Been 
REPORT OF THE PHILADELPHIA COMMIT- 
TEE, &e. 

The very respectable committee appointed to carry to 
Washington the memorial of 10,259 citizens of Phila- 
delphia, (to whose names were attached their various 
professions, busindss, trades, &e.) made a report of their 
proceedings to a very numerous meeting, convened at 
the exchange on the 22d ult. for the purpose of receiv- 
ine it. 

The facts stated by the committee are highly import- 
ant, especially as they occurred in their interview with 
the president of the United States, and we shall extract 
that part entire. Much moderation is observed, as it 
should be, in this statement, and that it is substantially 
correct, certificd as it is by twenty-one gentlemen of ex- 
alted character, cannot admit of a doubt. Hence it as- 
sumes the shape of an official paper, in relation to a most 
interesting subject. And it is worthy of remark, that 
the private statements made by the members, of like 
committees from the citizens of Wew York and Balti- 
more, astonishingly conform with the facts more pre- 
cisely and publicly stated by the Philadelphia commit- 
tee, even in the very words and terms used by the presi- 
dent, in particular cases. As an evidence of this, we heard 
the intelligent and worthy chairman of the Baltimore 
committee give a full narrative of what passed in the in- 
terview with the president, and, the next day, received 
New York papers with such an account of what happen- 
ed to the New York committee, that, on meeting with the 
chairman alluded to, we laughingly charged him with 
some sort of second-sight knowledge by which he had 
made Ais account so nearly correspond with that of the 
New York gentlemen, before a publication had reached 
us on the part of the latter, in the ‘*Commercial Adver- 
tiser” of Feb. 15. 3 

After giving a narrative of the incinient proceedings 
at Washington, as to the presentation of the Philadel- 
phia memorial—the report proceeds: 

The memorial having been satisfactorily disposed of in both 
honses of congresa, the delegates thought it respectful to call 
on the president of the United States, and make known to him 
the condition, the sufferings and opivions of their constituents, 
This interview took place hy appointment at two o’clock on 
the llth of February. The delegates having been severally in- 
trodueed to the president, were received with such politeness 
and courtesy of manner, as to justify the expectation of a pa- 


deing Of © Motion of Mr. H. Frerett to recommit it, which he | tient and candid hearing. Wn this, however, they were disap- 
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pointed. The chairman had hardly announced in one or two 
sentences the general nature of our mission, when the presi- 
dent interrupted him, and proceeded in a vehement discourse 
of more than twenty minutes duration, to announce to us, and 
through us to our constituents, his opinions and his determina- 
tions in reference to the restoration of the deposites, the rechar- 
ter of the bank, and the future disposition of the public reve- 
nue. In the course of those remarks (which as they were long, 
and somewhat desultory, it is deemed unnecessary to present 
in detail), the following positions were distinctly assumed by 
the president: 

1. That application for relief must be made to the bank of 
the United States and not to him; that whatever distress exist- 
ed in the community (and he believed there was some distress) 
had been caused by the bank, which was hoarding its specie 
and curtailing its discounts in order to crush the state banks 
and compel the government to abandon its policy. That the 
executive had no power to relieve the distresses of the com- 
munity, but that the stockholders of the bank might effect that 
object by electing directors who would conduct its affairs ho- 
nestly aid on principles of Christian benevolence. 

2. That the present directors of the bank had violated its 
charter, by giving to the president the whole power of the bank; 
a power to use its funds without voucher or receipt. That 
euch a power in the hands of one man, was Cangerous to the 
liberties of the country, and had been used to destroy the elec- 
tive franchise. That the president of the bank, if an honest 
man, would not have accepted a trust so unlawful. That for 
these reasons he regarded the bank as a monster of corruption, 
which he was determined to putdown. That a bank so using 
its powers ought (as he repeatedly expressed it) to be robbed of 
those powers. 

3. That the law creating the bank of the United States, was 
in his opinion unconstitutional. That no power to create a 
national bank was conferred, or intended to be conferred by 
the constitution—that the provision by which congress was au- 
thorised to regulate the currency, had reference only to domes- 
tic and foreign coin, and not to paper of any description. 

4. That having made up his mind irrevocably upon all these 
points—Andrew Jackson never would restore the deposites to 
the bank—Andrew Jackson would never recharter that monster 
of corruption—that neither persuasion nor coercion, nor the 
opinions of the people, nor the voice of the legislature, could 
shake his fixed determination—that sooner than consent to re- 
store the deposites, or rechartcr the bank. he would undergo 
the tortures of ten Spanish inqnisitions; that sooner than live 
in a country where such a power prevailed, he would seek an 
asylum in the wilds of Arabia. 

5. It was announced by the president that he meant to conti- 
nue the present system of collecting the revenue by the state 
banks, until the experiment had been fully tried, and atall events 
nntil the expiration of the charter of the United States bank. 
That he had no doubt of the success of the experiment, nor that 
the state banks would answer all the purposes of the country. 
That he would furnish the country with as good, nay, a better 
and more solvent currency than that of the national bank—that 
he had early foreseen and provided against the inclination ofthe 
bank of the United States to erush the state banks, and that his 
interposition alone had saved them from ruin—that he would 
continue to protect the state banks by all the means in his 
power. 

6. The precident admitted that considerable distress had fol- 
lowed the action of the governmentin relation to the deposites. 
He had never doubted that brokers and stock speculators, and all 
who were doing business upon borrowed capital, would suffer se- 
verely under the effects of the measure, and that all such peo- 
ple ought to break. 

The foregoing paragraphs are believed to contain all the im 
portant ideas expressed by the president, in the first part of his 
discourse to the delegates. In some emphatic expressions his 
language is accurately preserved, while his numerous repeti 
tions of the same idea in different words, which served unne- 
cessarily to prolong the interview, have been avoided. Once 
or twice the chairman took occasion to explain that he seemed 
to misapprebend the position of the delegates; that they had not 
come to represent the bank or promote its interests, but to lay 
before him the condition and wishes of citizens of Philadelphia, 
ainconnected with that institution and engaged in the various 
departments of commerce and industry. Such explanations, 
however, produced no visible effect on the tenor of the presi- 
dent’s discourse, nor did he allow an opportunity to make those 
statements as to the condition of this community, with which 
the delegates were especially charged. 


In reference to his declaration, that he would continue the 
present system of collecting the revenue through the state 
banks, until the experiment had been fairly tried, one of the de- 
jegates inquired, whether he had determined upon any plan by 
which the country might be relieved in case the experiment 
failed. His answer was, that he was disposed to be candid, 
and would explain his views on that point. That in order to 
restore the currency to the condition intended by the constitu- 
tion, and place the moneyed concerns of the country where the 
sages of the constitution found and left them, he proposed to 
put out of circulation al! notes of five dollars and under by plac- 
ing the public money in such state hanks, as would issue no 
notes below ten dollarr—and.bhy forbidding the reeeipt in pay- 
ment of the revenue of the notes of all banks, which shouid 
jesue notes under ten dollars. 
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That the same process would next be pursued in reference to 
all notes under twenty dollars, and thus a metallic currency be 
ensured for all the common purposes of life, while the use of 
bank notes would be confined to those engaged in commerce. 

The same delegate having inquired when he proposed to put 
this plan into execution, the answer was, not immediately—not 
until the expiration of the charter of the bank of the United 
States. Go home, gentlemen, (said he) and tell the bank of the 
United States to relieve the country by increasing its business. 
Let the United States bank make no run upon the state banks, 
and I will take care that the state banks make no run upon ber. 
Let the war between the banks cease, and all will be well in 
forty-eight hours. The bank of the United States is trying to 
crush the state banks. Tell the state banks that I will protect 
them, and that the power of the United States bank is nearly 
gone, and that it will be compelled to cease its present course. 
Here one of the delegates observed to the president—we are 
many of us, sir, connected with state banks, and yet we know 
ofno such warfare between them and the bank of the United 
States, as you speak of. It does not exist in the city of Phila- 
delphia. There is, on the contrary, the utmost good will and 
harmony between the United States bank and the other banks 
of our city, and nearly all the latter are in favor of a recharter. 
To which the president quickly replied—L know all about it, sir; 
I know that some of your banks have combined in favor of the 
bank of the United States; | have examined the whole subject, 
and understand it better than any of you. I have looked im- 
partially at both sides of the question, and have the best infor- 
mation on the subject, from Maine to New Orleans, from the 
most undoubted sources. | learn this morning, (Feb. 11), from 
New York, that stocks are rising, and that money is becoming 
abundant. Let the directors of the bank pursue their business 
on principles of Christian benevolence, and all will be well, 
Let them wind up the business of the bank, without attempting 
to break dowa the government, and force a recharter, and it 
will die with the blessings of thousands; otherwise, it will have 
the curses of millions. I have read the scriptures, gentlemen, 
and [ find that when Moses ascended the mountain, the children 
of Israel rebelled, and made a golden calf and worshipped it, 
and it brought a curse upon them. This bank will be a greater 
curse. I have no hostility to the bank; I am willing it should 
expire in peace; but if it does persist in its war with the govern- 
ment, [ have a measure in contemplation which will destroy it 
atonce, and which I am resolved to apply, be the consequences 
to individuals what they may. ‘The bank has in circulation ten 
millions of checks, which I have no doubt are illegal, and which 
I will direct the state banks to refuse in payment of the public 
revenue. .These checks must then be returned upon the bank, 
and will drain her of the specie she is boarding. This measure 
I will apply, unless the bank desists from its course. 

Here the chairman remarked, that the bank was perfectly 
aware of the design of the executive in reference to the checks, 
and gave it as a reason for not extending its discounts, and for 
retaining so large an amount of specie on hand. That daily and 
hourly applications for relief were made by our citizens to the 
bank, without efivct. That the directors of that institution felt 
bound to husband their resources and stand on the defensive, 
while so serious a weapon is in the hands of the executive. 
Well sir, replied the president, let them do right and I will not 
injure them, butif they persist in measures which I deem op- 
pressive and unjust, they must expect to feel my power. In the 
course of these remarks, of which a plain and certainly not an 
exaggerated sketch has been attempted by your delegates, the 
president very frequently used the expression that HE was de- 
termined to place and to leave HIS government, where the sa- 
ges who framed the constitution found and left it, and also to 
place the currency and revenue of the country where the sages 
found and left it. 

It occurred to several of the delegates to ask for an explana- 
tion of phrases which conveyed no distinct or tangible meaning 
to their minds. Their historical reading had taught them, that 
the framers of the constitution found the government in anar- 
chy and left it in order; that they found the currency and reve- 
nue in ruins, and left both in a state of exalted prosperity; and 
that one of the instruments by which this change had been ef- 
fected, was a national bank, bearing almost equal date with the 
constitution itself—a bank of the same kind which the presi- 
dent had stigmatized as a monstrous contrivance above and 
against both the constitution and the law. Fearing, however 
that it might lead to a controversy abont facts and history, an 
unwilling to contend with one whose opportunities at least 
have been better than their own, they abstained from inquiries 
which their curiosity strongly urged, but which promised to 
lead to no useful result. 

The interview had now lasted about an hour, and during that 
period it had been impossible for the delegates, without unpar- 
donable rudeness towards the chief magistrate of the nation, to 
explain to him their business and their wishes. It had become 
obvious, moreover, that his mind was pre-occupied by a view 
of the subject, which would neutralize the effects of fucts or 
reasoning, that he regarded the whole question as a contest be- 
tween the bank on the one hand, and himand HIS government 
on the other; a contest in which the people had no concern, 
except as they might array themselves as partisans of either, 
that he conzidered his own power, and the stability of HIS go- 
vernment staked upon the issue; and consequently that the ar- 
cuments of those who disclaimed connection with either party, 
and owed no allegiance but to truth and justice, and the com- 
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mon weal, would either be rejected without a hearing, or if 


heard, would be utterly disregarded. 

The delegates, therefore, as soon as this painful and (as free 
citizens they must add) humiliating conviction was forced upon 
their minds, rose to take leave. One of their number seized 
the opportunity of a parting word to say, with emphasis, that to 
the president, and to his conduct in removing the public depo- 
sites, the citizens of Philadelphia attributed the distress under 
which they labor. His reply to this remark was but a repetition 
of assertions previously made, and the delegates retired with 
no cause Of complaint as to their personal treatment, but indig- 
nant that the voice of more than ten thousand citizens, could 
be deemed by the president unworthy his attention, and with a 
sad conviction that the high places of power, in a land boasting 
of its freedom, were closed and barred against unpalatable truth. 

The committee then proceeded to give an account of 
the further proceedings, holding out encouraging pros- 
pects as to the result, in changes of opinion effected, or 
expected to be made, in the minds of members of con- 

ress; and they exhort the people to perseverance, ina 
bene that their representatives will finally act to relieve 
the awful and extensive public distress that prevails. 
This part is very interesting, but we cannot get room for 
it, at length. ‘They refer to the fiscal concerns of the 
state of Peunsylvania, and call upon the people to redeem 
themselves and their country, Xe. 

The report concludes as follows: 

One word of exhortation to their fellow citizens and the de- 
legates have done. It is no common occasion which has called 
for this unprecedented assemblage. The evils to be averted are of 
no common character, and call for the exertion of extraordinary 
energy. A contest has commenced—the parties to which are 
the people on the one hand, and the executive on the other—a 
contest full of difficulty and involving our dearest interests 
as citizens and as freemen. Let all so regard it, and let 
all so conduct themselves as to show they understand its 
nature and its consequences. Let him that hath property, 
spare of his abundance to secure the remainder; Jet him that 
hath talents or affluence expend them freely in the cause of 
social happiness and of chartered rights—and he that hath nei- 
ther of these, let him bring a patriow’s heart and a patriot’s voice 
as his most acceptable sacrifice on the altar of his country. 

Let old and young, rich and poor, the learned and the un- 
learned join hand in hand, and with one voice and spirit, as 
they have one interest in the event, unite their efforts to bind 
up the wounds of their afflicted country and restore her once 
more to health and prosperity. If the prevalence of such a 
feeling shall date from this day, the hallowed anniversary of the 
birth of the father of his country, each succeeding return of the 
same auspicious day, will carry with it an additional claim to 
the respect and veneration of the American people. 

Signed by the committee as follows: 

Evinu CHAvuncey, Rosert T. Ports, 
Tuomas Fassitr, BenJaMim NAGLEE, 
James MarrTIN, Henry TROTH, 
WILttaM GILL, Morpecat D. Lewis, 
Joun STRUTHERS, Josern SMITH, 
SAMUEL CoMLy, MerrIT Canby, 
CaLes Cope, Joun S. WaRNER, 
Josepn H. Duties, J. FisHer LEAMING, 
THOMAS FLETCHER, Isaac MACAULEY, 
Gipeon Scuut, Joseru MclItvaine, 
Joun WarTEeERs, Beta BADGER. 


Caleb Cope, esq. on behalf of the delegation, offered the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions, which were seconded by Jos. 
R. Ingersoll, esq. by which gentleman they were most eloqucent- 
ly and ably supported, and were adopted without dissent. 

The committee recommend the adoption of the following pre- 
amble and resolutions. 

Whereas, it is believed, that a sound currency is essential to 
national prosperity, and that to the influence of the bank of the 
United States are to be attributed the advantages of a sound 
and equal circulating medium, high public credit and low rates 
of interest, in the enjoyment of which, private enterprise has 
flourished, and the finances of the state and general govern- 
ment have been successfully managed, and it is evident that 
the attempts now made to break upa system so fully tested and 
so admirably adapted to our country, are highly injurious, and 
if persisted in will be destructive alike to public and private 
prosperity, Therefore 


1. Resolved, That the present crisis, so full of danger to the 
constitution, and so marked by assaults upon all that is valuable 
in property and in civil rights, demands our resolute, active and 
unyielding efforts, to restore the broken faith of the government 
and to sustain the institutions of our country. 

2. Resolved, That the avowed intention of the executive to 
prosecute an EXPERIMENT on the national currency, by 
wielding at his sole will the entire revenue, is a usurpation in- 
compatibie with our system of government, and at utter vari- 
ance with the duties of a chief magistrate of a republic, who is 
no more above the law than the humblest citizen of our land. 

3. Resolved, That the sentiments of the president of the Unit- 
ed States, his manner and tone at the recent interview with the 
delegates from this community, and his open declarations on 








the present currency of the country, by a rash and ruinous ex- 
periment. That by his disregard of consequences, rusulting 
from the measures of his administration; by his reluctance to 
listen to facts or reason, and by substituting the personal feel- 
ings and arbitrary will of ANDREW JACKSON, in place of the 
official dignity and constitutional action of the PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, he has introduced into the go- 
vernment a feature unknown to the constitution and dangerous 
to the rights and liberties of the people. 

4. Resolved, That the common prosperity of the inhibitants of 
the United States, and more especially the peculiar interests of 
the state of Pennsylvania and of the city of Philadelphia, de- 
mand an immediate recharter of the bank of the United States, 
so that confidence may be restored, lost faith be recovered, 
an impulse to industry be given, and our country be raised from 
its present despondency, to a state of active and cheerful en- 
terpriee. 

5. Resolved, That in the present suspension of commerce and 
the arts; and in the consequent distress spread through society, 
we see but the beginning of those evils, which if they be not re- 
medied by the action of congress, will eventually produce most 
extended ruin—that itis the duty of every man, who has any 
thing to lose by a revolution, or any thing to gain by a govern- 
ment of laws, to put forth his strength in behalf of his country, 
and not to give back until truth shall prevail, and the country 
be restored to its former prosperity. 

6. Resolved, That, in a crisis like this, all minor differences 
of opinion, all secondary distinctions of section or of party 
should be cast aside, and the freemen of the country should be 
urged to rally under the broad banner of the constitution, in de- 
fence of their primary and essential rights. 

7. Resolved, That the people of Pennsylvania, and of other 
states, be invited to hold county and town meetings, for the 
purpose of averting the approaching ruin—and it is recommend- 
ed that committees of correspondence be organized, and that 
deputations from each meeting be sent to Washington, to explain 
to congress the condition of the country, and to enforce the 
necessity of immediate relief; by a restoration of the currency 
and public confidence. 

8. Resolved, That it be recommended to the freemen of the 
several counties of Pennsylvania who agree with us in senti- 
ment as to the causes and remedy of the present distress to ap- 
point delegates to a general convention to be held in Harrisburg, 
for the purpose of devising measures to restore the prosperity of 
the country. 

9. Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the Girard 
bank of the city of Philadelphia, ought not to retain the public 
deposites and thereby countenance and uphold a system which 
is believed to be unlawful, and which experience has already 
shown to have a disagtrous influence on the prosperity of the 
city. 

10. Resolved, That a committee of thirty be appointed by this 
meeting with power to convene from time to time, to fill vacan- 
cies in their own body or otherwise to enforce the objects of 
this meeting at Washington, Harrisburg and elsewhere, to cor- 
respond with other committees throughout the United States, 
and to adopt such measures as in their judgment will tend to 
accomplish the objects of the foregoing resolutions, and to con- 
tinue the same until their exertions shall be crowned with suc- 
cess. 

Some other resolutions of a local nature, or as votes of 
thanks to the committee, &c, were passed, and the whole 
are signed by 

Joun A. Brown, president—Samuel Richards, Wil- 
liam Gill, Benjamin Naglee, George Miller, Bela Bad- 
ger, Israel Roberts, Thomas Fletcher, Robert Burton, 
John Scholefield, vice presidents, and Jacob M. Thomas, 
Henry C. Corbit, Richard Morgan, J. C. Wolbert, se- 
cretaries. 

At the conclusion of the meeting nine hearty cheers 


were given for the ‘‘constitution and the Jaws,” 


B® Bt 
PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 
In the senate of the United States, February 17. 
PENSION AGENCY—UNITED STATES BANK. 

Mr. Claytoh from the committee on the judiciary, to whom 
have been referred the message of the president of the United 
States of the 4th February last, and the accompauying docu- 
ments in relation to the removal of the funds, books and pa- 
pers connected with the pension agency of the bank of the 
United States, under the act of June 7th, 1832, have agreed 
on the following report: 

‘The message and documents referred to the committee show 
the fact, that the bank of the United States had declined to 
comply with an order of the department of war, issued on the 
2d of January, 1834, demanding a surrender of the funda, books 
and papers belonging to the pension agency of the bank, under 
the act of congress approved on the 7th of June, 1832, entitled 
‘fan act supplementary to the act for the relief of certain sur- 
viving officers and soldiers of the revalution.”? The orders ap- 
pear to have been issued by the commissioner of pensions, act- 
ing under the direction of the secretary of war, and it announces 
the appointment, on the same day, of fifleen new pension 
agents to perform the duties heretofore performed by the bank 
as pension agents under that law. Those agents are the presi- 


that and other occasions, evince a settled purpose to destroy | dents of certain state banks to which a portion of the public 
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deposites has been removed by the late order of the secretary 
of the treasury. Atthe same time, and by the said order, the 
bank of the United States was cominanded to cease paying pen- 
sions under the law referred to. The bank in reply to the 
mandate of the secretary, while it respectfully declines to de- 
liver the funds and papers as directed, without the consent of 
congress, profess its perfect willingness to surrender its trust as 
pension agents, if it shall be the pleasure of congress to release 
it from the charge, but regarding such a surrender, without the 
permission, to be a violation of its duty to congress and the 
country, it awaits some decision, either legislative or judicial, 
to discharge it from the burden of this agency, or to reinstate it 
in the discharge of its duties. In the mean time, fearing an ob- 
stacle in the settlement of its accounts for future disbursements, 
should it pay any more pensioners under this act, after the pro- 
hibition of the secretary, it has obeyed his injunction to cease 
paying them until further directions. 

For the course pursued by the bank, the message, if it does 
not invoke the vengeance of the public against the institution, 
certainly denounces it as the cause of all the delay and embar- 
rassment which has occurred since the secretary’s order in the 
payment of the debt which the gratitude of the nation has 
awarded to the surviving veterans of the revolution. The pre- 
sident considers the conduct of the bank as an usurpation of 
the functions of the judicial power, and an attempt to prescribe 
to the executive department the manner in which it shall exe- 
cute the trust confided to it by law; condemns it as without ex- 
ample in the history of eur country, and declares that, if the 
acts of the executive may be thus checked, and controlled 
“the whole frame of our government is changed.”’ 

The committee have examined the questions growing out of 
the documents referred to them with all the care required by a 
matter which, in the opinion of a co-ordinate branch of the go- 
vernment, touches the honor of that government, as well as the 
just claims of the surviving soldiers of the revolution. They 
have found no ground for any difference of opinion among 
themselves, and they now unanimously submit the following 
view of the whole subject for the consideration of the senate. 

The 15th section of the act to incorporate the subscribers to 
the bank of the United States, approved on the 10th of April, 
1816, provides that during the continuance of that act, the cor- 
poration shall, among other things, ‘do and perform the several 
and respective duties of the commissioners of loans for the se- 
veral states, or of any one or more of them, whenever required 
by law.” In lees than one year after the approval of this act, 
congress passed “the act transferring the duties of the commis- 
sioners of loans to the bank of the United States, and abolish- 
ing the office of commissioner of loans,’?? which act was ap- 
proved on the 3d of March, 1817. Both statutes were passed by 
the fourteenth congress. The first section of the last act pro- 
vides, “*that the bank of the U. States and its several branches 
ehall be, and they are hereby required to do and perform the 
several dutics of commissioners of loans for the several states; 
and the bank of the U. States, and its several branches, and such 
state banks as the bank of the United States may employ in 
those states where no branch bank shall be established, shall 
ebserve and conform to the directions which have been, or may 
thereafter be prescribed by the secretary of the treasury, with 
the apprebation of the president of the United States, touching 
the exceution of the duties aforesaid. *’ 


This statute in connexion with the 15th section of the charter, 
imposed a burden on the bank important to the government, 
and still more important to those who were the most meritori- 
ous objects of its bounty. For while that section enjoined it 
as a duty on the corporation to give the necessary facilities for 
transferring the public moneys to any part of the country, and 
for distributing the same in payment of the public creditors, 
without charging commissions, or claiming allowance on ac- 
eount of the difference of exchange, the same section, in con- 
junctioa with the act of the 3d of March, 1817, made it the im- 
perative duty of the bank to assume the agency of paying all 
pensioners of the government; such being at this time, one of 
the principal duties of the commissioners of loans. But the 
agent thus appointed by special act of congress was not vested 
witha general discretion in the discharge of those duties. It 
was bound to conform to the directions of the secretary, with 
the approbation of the president, “touching the execution of the 
duties aforesaid.’? The power of the executive over the bank, 
in this matter, was conferred by cangress, and the extent of 
the power of the former over the latter was clearly defined by 
the same authority. No right is vested in the executive to an- 
nihilate the agency of the bank, or to substitute another at exe- 
cutive discretion. The ageney shall exist, says the law—the 
bank shall pay certain moneys; but as to the time and place of 
payinent, the portions of these pensions to be paid in certain 
cases; in short, in all things touching the manner of executing its 
duties, this public servant shail be subject to the control of 
another who shall, so far exercise a superintendance over the 
former. The duties enjoined on the bank by this act are mi- 
nisterial—those of the secretary are supervisory; and the two au- 
thorities do no more clash with each other than those of the 
court and the marshal of the district, each of which is created 
by law, and liable to all the restraints imposed by that law. 
The bank being subject to the liabililies of a paying agent, was 
to have the choice of its own sub-agents among the state banks 
ju those states where no branch bank of the United States was 
established; and by a previso of the third section of the same 
act of the 3d of March, 1817, a saving clause was introduced 
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for its benefitin case no state bank should be established by 
law in any one of the states, in which case the agency for mi- 
litary pensions in that state was not to be effected by the act. 
The committee consider that the attorney general manifestly 
errs When he represents the “‘presidents of the bank of the Unit- 
ed States and its several branches’ as the agents constituted by 
this act. 
its several branches. They, and not their respective presidents, 
were required to do the several duties of commissioners of 
loans. They, not their presidents, were to choose sub-agents 
among the state banks, and the injuuction to observe and con- 
form to the directions of the secretary in regard to the exccution 
of their duties operated on them, not on their several presidents 
merely. The attorney general says, the law of 1817, by which 
the duties then performed by the commississoners of loans, 
including the general pension agency, are transferred to the 
bank of the United States, expressly declares that these powers 
‘shall be performed’? by the president of the bank and its 
branches, and that their acts shall be countersigned by the 
eashier.’’ It is true, that the second section, to which he pro- 
bably referred, enacts ‘‘that all such duties and acts as are now 
done and performed by the commissioners of loans, in transfer- 
ring stock from the books of one loan office to another, orto the 
books of the treasury, or from the books of the treasury to the 
books of the loan offices shall be done and performed by the pre- 
sident of the bank of the United States, the presidents of the 
several branches of the said bank, and by the presidents of such 
state banks as the bank of the United States may employ, (in 
states where no branch of the United States’ bank shall be es- 
tablished); and the acts of the presidents aforesaid shal! be 
countersigned by the cashiers of those banks respectively.’” 
This section is the only one prescribing services to be performed 
by the presidents of the bank and its branches, unless the third 
section should be deemed to be of this character, which directs- 
the transfer of the papers to the presidents, while it unequivo- 
cally recognizes them only as agents of the bank to receive 
those papers, by an express direction that the notice of the 
transfer shall be, ‘‘that the duties will be transferred to the 
bank.’? Where the attorney general can find that part of the 
law of i817, by which the general pension agency is transferred 
to the presidents or cashiers of the bank and its branches, or 
which ‘‘expressly declares that the powers of the commis- 
sioners of loans, including the general pension agency, shall be 
perforined by the presidents of the bank and its branches, with 
the counter-signature of the cashiers, the committee are ata 
loss to imagine. It is true, that, as sub-delegates and organs of 
the bank, they have been sometimes addressed as pension 
agents in thé correspondence with the department which they 
have always conducted. It is true, that, as the agenis of the 
bank, conducting business by its orders, the pension rolls have 
been sent. to them to be placed in the custody of the bank; and 
that as the officers of the corporation, they have been directed to 
inscribe the name of the pensioner on the rolls; and to pay to the 
time of the semi-annual payment, if the claimant should be still 
living, and, if not, then up to the day of his death. So the 
cashiers of the several branches might bave performed the same 
duties with the consent of the bank; and we find that, under 
the direction of the secretary of the treasury, the business of 
this agency, so far as regards the pension act of the 15th of 
May, 1828, has been conducted through the cashier of the 
branch bank of the United States at Washington. The error 
to which we have referred admits a construction which would 
deny the liability of the institution whose capital is bound for 
the safety of the pension fund. It would divide that liability 
among the presidents ef the branches, who never gave bonds 
for the money, and whose personal responsibility would, if the 
opinion we controvert were sound, furnish the only security 
for the safety of the millions which have been entrusted to the 
bank on the credit of its whole capital. It is the more unob- 
jectionable as it would strengthen the untenable position that 
the pension agent of this government, accountable now for the 
payment of more than twenty-three thousand pensioners, is, 
and ever has been, a creature of the executive, and not the de- 
legated agent of congress. 


In the opinion of the committee there can be no greater error 
on this subject than to suppose thatit is through a mere ex- 
ercise of executive authority that the banks has became the 
legal agent for the payment of pension money—‘‘It took,’’ says 
the attorney general, “the agency from the commissioners of 
loans by substitution in their stead: and those commissioners 
derived it from an executive reguiation.”? But the substitution 
was by an act of congress. In addition to those parts of 
the act of the 3d of March, 1817, to which we have referred 
for the purpose of showing this, the third section of the same 
act directs ‘that it shall be the duty of the secretary of the trea- 
sury to notify the president of the United States that the duty 
now performed by the commissioners of loans will be transfer- 
red to the bank of the United States, and shall so direct the 
commissioners of loans, and the agents for military pensions 
where there is no commissioner, respectively, in the several 
states, to deliver to the president of the United States bank or 
to the president of a branch thereof, or to the president of such 
state bank as the bank of the United States may employ on 
such day or days as he may designate, the register and all the 
records and papers of the respective officers, and it shall be the 
duty of said commissioners of loans, and agenta for pensioners 
to comply with the said direction, and also to duplicate receipts 
for the delivery of the papers and recorda herein deseribed, one 


The only agents known to the law were the bank and ° 
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of which shall be transmitted without delay to the secretary of 
the treasury— Provided, That this act shall not be construed to 
extend to any agent for military pensions in any state where 
theré is no bank established by iaw.’’? The fourth section of the 
act abolishes the offices of commissioners of loans upon the 
delivery of the said records and papers. ‘The office of commis- 
sioner of loans, was created by the act of congress ‘‘making 
provision for the debt of the United States” approved on the 
4th of August, 1790. The commissioner of each state was 
thereby enjoined, among other things, to pay the interest on the 
loan proposed by that act as the same should become due, and 
generally to observe and perform such directions and regula- 
tions as should be prescribed to him by the secretary of the 
treasury touching the execution of his office. The twelfih sec- 
tion of the same act compels the commissioners to give bonds, 
with One or more securities, conditioned for their good be- 
haviourin their offices, respectively. Whether these officers 
were Originally bound by executive regulation only, or by ex- 
presa act of congress, to discharge the duty of agent for the pay- 
ment of military pensions, is of no consequence, if it be con- 
ceded, as it is, that such was a part of their duties. The presi- 
dent of the bank and the aitorney general, in their several com- 
munications referred to the committee alike admit the well 
known fact that these commissioners were employed as agents 
of the government in the payment of pensions, and thai they 
continued to be so employed until after the organization of the 
bank of the United States. The act passed on the 24th of 
April, 1816, authorises the secretary for the department of war, 
**to appoint some fit and proper person in those states and terri- 
tories where there is no commissioner of loans, and also in the 
district of Maine, to perforin the duties in those states and terri- 
tories, and in said district, respectively, relating to pensions 
and pensioners which are now required by said commissioners 
in their respective states.”’> This act recognises the duties of 
pension agents as pertaining to these commissioners before the 
passage of the act of the 3d of March, 1817, and restricts the 
secretary’s power of appointment to places where there is no 
commissioner of loans. Since the bank of the United States 
has been substituted in lieu of these commissioners, by what 
statute is it that the secretary is authorised to appoint pension 
agents in any state or territory where the bank, or one of its 
branches has been established. 

The secretary of war, in his correspondence with the presi- 
dent of the bank, (to be found in their reports of committees of 
the house of representatives at the first session of the 22d con- 
gress, No. 460, page 489), so late asthe Ist of March, 1832, ad- 
mits that, ‘‘from a careful examination of the laws of congress, 
he is satisfied that the department of war is not warranted in 
appointing a pension agent in any state or territory where the 

nited States’ bank has established one of its branches.”’ It is 
not intimated to us that the secretary has ever changed this 
opinion. It was not hastily formed. It was not given by him 
without the existence of an important case, requiring him to 
decide with caution. It was the judgment of the very officer 
who has, by his order, attempted to remove and to annihilate 
the pension agency established by congress, and who has con- 
stituted fifteen other agencies, entirely independent of each 
other, to supply its place. No matter who may desire to take 
the responsibility of the act which the secretary of war has com- 
mitted, we can look only to him as properly answerable for it; 
and itis therefore that we refer particularly to his opinion which, 
ander any other circumstances, would have come to us as the 
conviction of an able expositor of the law, but would have been 
entitled only to the same weight which we should have accord- 
ed to any other man of equal learning and ability. To enable 
the senate to see under what circumstances this opinion was 
given, let us recur to a part of the history of the bank. It ap 

ars by the document last referred to, that, in the summer of 
it ,an attempt was made by the honorable John H. Eaton, 
then secretary of war, to remove the pension agency from the 
branch bank of the United States at Portsmouth, in New Hamp- 
shire, to a state bank at Concord, in that state, and that the au- 
thority of the secretary to effect this was then denied by the 
bank of the United States. The commissioner of pensions, in 
his letter to Mr. Mason, the president of the branch bank in 
New Hampshire, dated the 25th of August, 1829, says, that, 
tin changing the agency, the secretary of war conceived him- 
self authorised by law to do so, and was actuated by a regard 
to the interests of the pensioners, in wishing to have them paid 
4n that part of the state where the greatest facilities are present- 
ed.”? If this were intended aa an apology for the act of the then 
secretary, it cannot avail in the case now before us, because 
the agent selected by the present secretary is the Commercial! 
bank at Portsmouth, the very place where the branch bank of 
the United States is established. But whatever may have been 
the object of this part of the correspondence, the rest of the 
letter of the commissioner waives all further discussion of the 
subject, revokes the order for the change of the agency and 
directs the branch bank of the U. States to resume its duties. 
Two years afterwards there was a similar attempt “‘with a view 
to accommodate the pensioners,’’ again; and a transfer was ac- 
tually made of a considerable part of the pension list from the 
office at New York to the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ bank in the 
city of Albany. The bank of the United States strongly remon- 
strated acainst the meastre as illegal and unwarrantable. A 
change of the heads of departments having occurred after the 
alteration of the agency, the bank appealed to the present head of 
the department of war, in a letter dated the 10th of August, 1231, 
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and the subject was held under advisement by that officer until 
the Ist of March, 1832, a period of more than six months, at the 
expiration of which the vecretary writes to the president of the 
bank, as before stated, his entire satisfaction, from a careful 
examination of the laws of congress, that the department is not 
warranted in appointing a pension agent. ‘‘Hence,’’ says the 
secretary, ‘‘the agent at Albany bas been notified that his ap- 
pointment, by this department, has from this day ceased.”? And 
so the matter ended. 

This opinion of the secretary is approved and adopted by the 
committee. It was formed in the spirit which should direct 
all the operations of a government recognising nothing arbitrary 
or Oprressive in its character, and we think that the retraction 
of error, when thus convinced of it, after taking due delibera- 
tion, was honorable as well as justin the officer. To support 
him in the result at which he had arrived, he saw among the 
acts of congress, which he professes carefully to have examin- 
ed, that an act of congress had been atal! times held necessary 
to create a new pension agency; in pursuance of this construc- 
tion, on the 3d of March, 1819, an act passed by which the se- 
cretary of war was authorised to appoint an agent, in addition 
to one already appointed in the state of Tennessee, for the pur- 
pose of paying pensioners of the United States residing in East 
Tennessec:” that, again, on the 20th of May, 1826, the secretary 
of war was “authorised to establish a pension agency at Pitts- 
burgh, in the state of Pennsylvania, for the payment of pen- 
sioners of the United States, resident in that vicinity;’? and that 
the secretary of the treasury was, by the same act authorised to 
make the necessary arrangement with the bank of the United 
States for paying the before mentioned pensioners at the office 
of discount and deposite of said bank at Pittsburgh. He knew 
that the secretary of war could not exercise the power of ap- 
pointing such agents as his own deputies; that he was not the 
paymaster of pensions; and that long before the charter of the 
bank, while the agency remained in the hands of the commis- 
sioners of loans, congress found it necessary, by the act of the 
7th January, 1809, to give even him authority to act as agent in 
afew cases, by enacting ‘that every pension, or arrearage of 
pension due to every officer or soldier residing in either of the 
United States or the territories thereof in which there has not 
been appointed an agent for the payment of pensions, shall be 
paid at the seat of the government of the United States by the 
secretary for the war department, and that the name of the 
pensioner shall, on his application to the secretary of war, be 
transferred from the books of the suite in which it was original- 
ly registered, to a register to be opened for that purpose at the 
war office of the United States,” the act of congress of the 24th 
of April, 1816, authorising the secretary of war to appoint pen- 
sion agents where there was no commissioner of loans, was 
also before him, to satisfy him that, as well before as after the 
bank had assumed tie agency, no such agent could be created 
by the head of his department. He took no distinction between 
the act of the 15th of May, 1828, and any other pension law of 
this government; but, with a full knowledge of all the views of 
his predecessors, with all the books and accounts of his office 
before him, exhibiting the construction which had ever been 
given to the duties of the bank—with the aid ofall the learning 
of the then attorney general, if he choose to put it in requisi- 
tion, he concurred in the result at which Mr. Binney, Mr. Sear- 
geant and Mr. Mason, had before arrived—that new pension 
agents could not be appointed by the department, except in the 
single class of cases in which such appointments were expressly 
authorised by the act of 1816. 


As to the expediency of the law, which was thus considered 
settled by the secretary, whether we consider the importance 
of a permanent establishment of such an agency in reference to 
the chief object of its creation, which was the payment of pen- 
sioners in a sound currency, without charge to the government; 
or, in reference to the limitation it was supposed to have fixed 
for the exercise of executive power over this portion of the 
public treasure, we are convinced that it was such as highly to 
recommend it in its origin, and that it is yet such as to forbid 
any change of its provisions. Atthe time ofthe passage of the 
act of the 3d of March, 1817, the government incurred great ex- 
pense in the payment of salaries and clerk hire, appertaining to 
the commissioners of loans. The bank having assumed the 
duties of those officers, without charge on the treasury for their 
performance, incurred a responsibility, the neglect or refusal to 
meet which subjected it to all the penal consequences of a vio- 
lation ofits charter. The pension agency isa duty imposed on 
the institution, onerous and expensive, which the president of 
the bank now informs us it is willing to be discharged from if 
congress the creator of that agency, will release it; and that it is 
a burden, and not a mere benefit to the institntion, is satisfactori- 
ly established not only by his declarations, but by the conecur- 
rent testimony of several of the local banks to whieh the publie 
deposites have been recently removed. Thus the president of 
the Mechanics’ bank at New York, in his letter to the commis- 
sioner of the 27th of January last, complains: “The agency, as 
I learn, is exceedingly complicated in its details, reqnires con- 
siderable office room, the employment of at least three clerks, 
which must necessarily involve us in a very considerable extra 
expense. Why thia bank should have been selected to perform 
this service, whilst the other relected banks here are exempt 
from the responsibility, labor and expense, it a matter of some 
surprise, particnlarly when it is known that we have not hither- 
to hada dne proportion of the public deposites. Flaving as- 


sented, however, in our agreement with the treasury, to per- 
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form the duties incidental to the agency, we cannot of course 
object to the execution of those duties, but must, at the same 
time, be permitted to say that an agency involving such great 
responsibility, arduous duties, and heavy expenses, should be 
borne in common by the three banks; or, if this should be con 
sidered impracticable, that the other two should at least beara 
pro rata portion of the expenses.” 

In several instances presented by the correspondence between 
the commissioner of pensions and the presidents of the state 
banks, which have been recently selected az banks of deposite, 
those officers have declined the agency, or refused to give boud 
for the performance of the duties. In some cases the local 
banking corporations are themselves made executive agents; 
the presidents of banks are selected, without any accountability 
on the part of the banks over which they preside. For the per- 
formance of this trust, before the change was made, the whole 
capital of the bank of the United States was bound to this go- 
vernment. The institution, by long practice, had become expert 
in the conduct of all the complicated details of the trust confid- 
edto it. It had reduced the whole business of the agency toa 
system which alike secured the interests of the government, 
and the pensioners, and its own stockholders. ‘*We have no 
evidence” says the commissioner, in a letter from the pension 
office to the president of the Girard bank in Philadelphia, of the 
24th of February last, “thatthe United States bank has ever lost 
a cent by paying pensions, although that institution and its 
branches have disbursed large sums for this office for seventeen 
years past.””>) And while the bank was so well managing this 
interest for its own stockholders, we have never heard that, at 
any time, the government found fault with its accounts, or that 
any revolutionary soldier, or other pensioner on the lists, was 
turned from its doors without receiving in bard dollars, or their 
full equivalent in value, the whole amount of the intended 
bounty of his country, unless the executive department had 
previously interfered to arrest the performance of the duties of 
the corporation. In the judgment of your committee, this trust, 
fur the performance of which the honor, faith and best feelings 
of the country are enlisted, cannot be as well discharged by in- 
dividual agents, or by state institutions, which owe no respon- 
sibility to this government, and which, finding no source of 
profit in the pension fund, already view it, and may soon treat 
it,asanincumbrance. Should they be all equally faithful with 
the bank of the United States, can it be expected that fifteen 
new agents, acting independently of each other, can be equally 
skilful? Is it to be anticipated that they will all adopt the same 
guards, both for public and private security? pursue the same 
mode of accounting and tranzacting the business which has 
been perfected by the bank of the United States after seventeen 
years’ experietice? or maintain any one general system what- 
ever, to attain the same objects? We think that as, by the new 
arrangement different agents are selected to pay the pensions 
under the act of the 7th of June, 1832, and as the bank of the 
United States is still to pay all pensions allowed by laws an- 
terior to that date, there will be no longer any one system pre- 
served in the pension agency of the government, and that the 
confusion incident to this state of things will be an evil much to 
be regretted. We think, too, that, should congress sanction 
the changes which have been made, itis by no means without 
the range of probability that, at no very distant period,and at 
some one of the numerous agencies recently created, those 
gallant defenders of their country, who have attracted the presi- 
dent’s sympathies in the message before us, may sometimes re- 
ceive their allowance in depreciated currency. In the opinion 
of the committee, therefore, however willing the bank of the 
United States may be to relinquish this agency by the permis- 
sion of congress, the object for which the trust was established 
requires that it should not be permitted to discharge itself from 
the obligations it incurred by the assuinption of that trust. The 
policy of that limitation of the executive power over this por- 
tion of the public treasure, which was acknowledged by the se- 
cretary of war, as we have stated it, is to the committee not 
less apparent. The permanent appointment of an agent, not 
subject to removal at executive discretion, is important to se- 
cure a steady and punctual payment of the money upon which 
many of the pensioners depend for actual subsistence. To sub- 
ject them to the inconvenience and loss arising from a change 
of the agency at every revolution of the political wheel, would 
be not only to embarrass and distress those who should meet 
with no obstacles in the receipt of the meed of their patriotism, 
but to add another stream to the swollen current of power 


which already threatens to deluge and destroy the best interests 
of the country. 


The committee might here have rested on the secretary’s own 
view of the subject, but for the reasoning of the attorney gene- 
ral, contained in the opinion accompanying the president’s 
message. ‘This opinion appears to have been given, at the re- 
quest of the president, one month after the order issued froin 
the department of war. Thus called upon either to justify or 
condemn a measure of the administration which had beeu pre- 
viously adopted, the arguments of the attorney general do not 
seem to us to concur with that view of the powers of the de- 
partment of war which the secretary himself had formerly 
taken. 

He introduces his principal argument with the assertion that 
all the pension laws up to the 3d of March, 1817, provided only 
for invalids; that the act of the 18th March, 1818, which autho- 
rised the payment of pensions to eertain indigent officers and 
soldiers of the revolution, declared that they should be paid ‘in 


the same manner as pensions to invalids, who had been placed 
on the pension list, were then paid;”? that similar clauses have 
been inserted in the various pension acts since passed; and he 
distinetly admits that the payments under all those acts are to 
be made through the agency of the bank, except so far as con- 
gress shali have authorised, by special laws, the employment of 
other agents. He then denies to the acts of 1828 and 1832, the 
character of pension laws; on which last position his chief ar- 
gumenutis rested. Before we proceed to examine this, we will 
notice the remarks with which it was thus introduced, and the 
inferences which the reasoner intended, as we presume, should 
be drawn from them. 

It is not true that all the pension laws up to the 3d of March, 
1817, provided only tor invalids; because, among other laws 
which might be mentioned, the first section of the act of the 
16th of April, 1816, directing half pay for five years, for the wi- 
dows and cinidren of officers and soldiers who died in the ser- 
vice during the last war, is not a law providing only for inva- 
lids. This act, which, it is to be observed, does not designate 
the agent to pay the pensions allowed by the section reterred 
to, was extended by the act of the 3d of March, 1817, to the wi- 
dows and children of the soldiers of the militia, volunteers, 
rangers and sea-fencibles. ‘The second section of the act of 
16th of April, 1816, providing half pay for five years to the chil- 
dren of such as died in service in the last war on the relinquish- 
ment of bounty lands, directs “*the payment thereof to be made 
when and where other military pensions are or shall be paid.”? 
it will be seen, then, that the argument which would exclude 
from the agency of the bank all pensioners except invalids, and 
those who are by express act to be paid in the same manner as 
invalids, would have excluded pensioners under the first sec- 
tions of the act of the 16th of April, 1816, and of the act to 
amend that act, passed on the 3d of March, 1817. But the 
agency of the bank was always extended to them. They were 
indisputably entitled to the character of pension laws, the pay- 
ments under which, by the admissions of the attorney general, 
must be made through the agency of the bank, except so far as 
congress shall have authorised, by special laws, the employ- 
ment of other agents. The committee do not consider the 
bank as deriving its agency under the pension act of the 18th of 
March, 1818, or any other act, from the mere direction that 
payment shall be made ‘tin the same manner as pensions to in- 
valids are now paid.?? ‘The mode of payment might well be, 
and, indeed, frequently is, prescribed in an act recognising the 
existence of an established paymaster. Had there been no 
other authority from congress than is to be found in this clause, 
to coustitute the agency of the bank, the secretary, so far from 
admitting, as ke did on the first of March, 1832, that the depart- 
ment was not warranted in appointing a pension agent where 
the bank or one of its branches was established, would proba- 
bly have informed the president of the bank that different 
agents could pay the pensioners “in the same manner,” and 
that the new mode of paying invalids could be as strictly ob- 
served by the Mechanics’ aud Farmers’ bank at Albany, as by 
the branch bank of the United States there established. 

The committee is now prepared to examine the principal ar- 
guiment advanced by the attorney general, and most relied upon 
by him to justify the order of the secretary. He maintains that 
the act of the 15th of May, 1828, ‘‘for the relief of certain offi- 
cers and soldiers of the army of the revolution,” and the sup- 
plement thereto of the 7th of June, 1832, are not pension laws; 
that they have no connexion Whatever with the general system 
of pension laws, but are the commencement of another, and an 
entirely different aystem. He asserts that these are laws in 
which the “pay”? mentioned is to be understood as contradis- 
tinguished from *‘pensions”’ and which carefully avoid any such 
expression as might connect them with the system of pensions. 

The committee have investigated this question, and they find 
that both houses of congress, ihe president, the secretary him- 
self, the commissioner of pensions, the secretary of the treasu- 
ry, and indeed every department of the government, having oc- 
casion to administer or to refer to these acts, have, from their 
very origin, invariably treated them as pension laws, until the 
present controversy arose; while the committee do also find the 
character of pension acts indelibly impressed on the laws them- 
selves by the hands that framed them. 


By reference to the history of the debates at the time of the 
passage of these laws, it appears that each of them was advo- 
cated and opposed in both houses of congress as pension laws, 
In principle, these pensions are founded on the same revolu- 
tionary services With those conferred by the act of 1818, whieh 
is admitted to be a pension law. The acts of 1828 and 1832 
both contain a perpetual appropriation, but it seems that spe- 
cial appropriations to meet the expenses of the act of 1828, 
were annually made and continued until the year 1833, and that 
each of these appropriations is for ‘revolutionary pensions.”? 
By the act of the 12th of February, 1828, there was appropriat- 
ed ‘for the revolutionary pensioners of the United States,” 
(meaning those embraced by the act of 1818) $564.236. The 
pension act of 1828 having passed on the 15th of May, a new 
appropriation to meet the expenses incurred by it was made on 
the 24th of May, for the pen-iens to the revolutionary pension- 
ers of the United States. 8200,000.??) The appropriation of the 
2d of March, 1883, reeoguises the claimants, under both the 
acts of 1825 and 1832, as pensioners, in the following words: 
‘‘For the revolutionary pensioners under the several acts prior 





to that of 7th June, 1832, 4624,685.°? The same appropriation 


act of 1833, whieh, it is to be observed, was passed at the se- 
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cond session of the 22d congress, and by the framers of the act 
of 1832, whose cotemporaneous exposition of that law ought to 
have some weight in deciding on its character, contains another 
iation in the following words: ‘For additional tempora- 
ry clerk hire during the years 1832 and 1833, in order to carry 
into effect the act of 7th June, 1832, granting revolutionary pen- 
sions, $24,039.” 7k: ; 

At the same session, and on the same day, a joint resolution 
was passed by both houses in relation to the act of the 7th 
June, 1832, which ordains that, ‘‘in the execution of that act, 
whenever it shall be made to appear that any applicant for a 
pension under said act entered the army of the revolution in 
pursuance of a contract with the government made previous to 
the Lith of April, 1783, and continued in service until after that 
period, it shall be the duty of the secretary of war to compute 
the period of any such applicant’s service from the time he 
thus entered the army, and uutil the date of the definitive trea- 
ty of peace, and to allow him a pension accordingly.” If it be 
insisted that the very congress which made the law misunder- 
swod its character, let us next inquire how the president him- 
self has always understood it until his recent message. The 
act of the 2d March, 1833, provides ‘‘that a commissioner of 
pensions shall be appointed by the president and senate. He 
shall execute, under the directions of the secretary of war, such 
dutics in relation to the various pension laws as may be prescrib- 
ed by the president of the United States.’”? It appears by the 
statement of the attorney general that, immediately after the 
passage of the law of 1832, the president assigned the execu- 
tion of it to the commissioner of pensions, to whom the same 
duty has been ever since prescribed by the president. ‘The pre- 
sident must, therefore, have always regarded this act as a pen- 
sion law. If it be not of this character the order to the com- 
missioner of the 2d of January, 1834, is illegal, as the president 
was ouly authorised by it to prescribe the duties of the com- 
missioner ‘‘ia relation to pension laws.’’ 

The president signed and approved both the act and the joint 
resolution of the 2d of March, 1833, before referred to, in which 
this act of June 7, 1832, is over and over again characterized as 
a pension law in express terms. We know that his message 
now expresses his entire concurrence in the views of the attor- 
ney general, but may he not be understood as referring rather 
to that officer’s general conclusions than to all his particular 
arguments? We incline to that interpretation of the message 
in reference to this part of the subject, more especially because 
we find that nearly all the members of his cabinet, as well as 
the commissioner of pensions, have always styled and treated 
this act of the 7th June, 1832, as a pension law. ‘To begin with 
the secretary of war, under whose direction the commissioner 
of pensions has always acted in execution of the duties in rela- 
tion to this law prescribed by the president. In the close of his 
annual report of the 29th November, 1833, accompanying the 
president’s message, and which we presume must have met 
the approbation of the president, he states, ‘‘there have been 
presented for allowance under the pension act of June 7, 1832, 
thirty theusand six hundred claims. The whole of these have 
been examined, and either admitted, rejected or returned to the 
parties for supplementary action.” * * * “Itis creditable 
to the industry and efficiency of the pension office that such a 
mass of business should have been performed within the period 
which has elapsed since the passage of the above law.”’ 


The secretary, in a letter to the commissioner, dated Nov. 
2d, 1832, observes, ‘‘on consultation with the attorney general, 
I have decided, that the probate courts of Vermont are courts 
of record, within the meaning of the regulations prescribed by 
the department for carrying into effect the act of June 7th, 1832, 
granting revolutionary pensions.’ In another letter to the same 
officer, dated February 21st, 1833, the claim under this act is again 
characterized as a pension. The present secretary of the trea- 
sury, in his report on the finances of the 17th of December last, 

5th, described these claims as ‘‘revolutionary pensions un- 
der the act of the 7th of June, 1832.”’ In his account of the ex- 
penditures for 1833, they are included, with all others of the 
same character, under the designation of “‘pensions.’’ The pre- 
sent secretary of state, when secretary of the treasury, in his ac- 
count of the expenditures for 1832, describes them as ‘‘revolu- 
tionary pensions per act of seventh of June, 1832.” The com- 
missioner of pensions, in his report of the 27th of November 
last, gives us a “‘statement showing the number of persons that 
have been placed on the pension roll of the different states and 
territories under the act of June 7th, 1832;”’ also, ‘‘a statement 
showing the number of persons who have died since making 
application for pensions under the act of June 7th, 1832;” also, 
a “statement showing the number of persons who have applied 
for pensions under the act of June 7th, 1832;” also, ‘‘a state- 
ment showing the number who have relinquished their pen- 
sions under the act of March 18th, 1818, and have been placed 
on the rolls under the act of June 7th, 1832;’’ and he concludes 
by informing us, that there have been sent to the pension 
agents during the year past, ‘‘to pay pensioners under the act of 
June 7th, 1832, $547,170 57.°? In all the letters of the com- 
missioner to the new pension agents, the law receives the same 
construction; and in the very order of the 2d of January last 
which is the subject of examination, he assigns the reason that 
the selection of the local banks as the future places of depo- 
site, render it necessary that those banks should ‘‘discharge 
the duties of agent for paying pensions, under the act of June 
Tih, 1832.%? Ile therefore directs the bunk of the United States 
tu “cease paying said penstoners.”? 





It is relied upon by the executive, that the act of 1828, like 
that of 1832, uses the word ‘“‘pay,”’ instead of ‘‘pension.”? So 
does the first section of the act of April 24th, 1816, the claim- 
ants under which are admitted to the benefits of the pension 
agency, and have been always designated by the name of pen- 
sioners. In the opinion of the committee, the use of the word 
**pension”’ in a law is not essential to entitle it to the charac- 
ter of a pension law. Whether it be or be not entitled to that 
character, must depend on the general intent of the legislature, 
as collected from all its provisions. This like other pension 
laws, provides that no person receiving any annuity or pension 
under a former Jaw, shall be entitled to its benefits, ‘“‘unless he 
shall first relinquish his further claim to such pension.?? The 
construction given to this by the department, may be discover- 
ed in the declaration prescribed by it in order to obtain the be- 
nefit of the act, in which declaration the applicant is required 
to say, “She hereby relinquishes every claim whatever to a pen- 
sion, except the present.’’? Like the other pension laws, it pro- 
vides that *‘the pay allowed by it shall not be in any way trans- 
ferrable, or liable to attachment, levy or seizure, by any legal 
process whatever, but shall enure wholly to the personal bene- 
fit of the officer, non-commissioned officer, musician or soldier, 
entitled to the same.”’ 

If this were regarded by congress as a haw for the payment of 
an actual debt by instalments, and not a pension act, why was 
the debt secured against creditors? Why should the pay enure 
wholly to the personal benefit of the claimant, free and dis- 
charged from the ordinary operation of the law on other men to 
whom the public money is paid for a public debt?) Was it ever 
heard before—can an instance be adduced from the annals of 
congress, in which such a provision has been introduced to se- 
cure any mere creditor of the government against the just 
claims of bis own creditors? ‘The fact is, that, by our laws, no 
pension is conferred except for services rendered. Congress 
does not grant pensions to court favorites, nor mere gratuities 
under any pretext. We understand the term “pension,’’ as it 
is commonly defined, ‘‘an allowance for services rendered, to 
be paid at stated intervals.’” We are compelled to reject any 
construction of the law whieh places the services of the six 
months’ mititia man, or of the Indian spy, ander the act of 1832, 
above that of the regular soldier who served till the end of the 
war of the revolution, and is entitled to be paid under the act 
of 1818. Both are, in a peculiar sense, the creditors of the na- 
tion. Both are meritorious. But the character of a debt can 
surely not be conferred upon the elaims of the former with 
more propriety than upon those of the latter. 

It is to be observed that the opmion of the attorney generat 
appears to be at variance, on this subject, with that of his im- 
mediate predecessor, the hon. R. B. Taney, the present secre- 
tary of the treasury. Mr. Taney, in his reply of the 27th of Oc- 
tober, 1832, to a question proposed by the present secretary of 
war, touching the exegution of the act of 7th June, 1832, says: 
**}t is not obligatory on the secretary of war to issue a new pen- 
sion certificate when the party has pledged it for a debt, and the 
creditor refuses to deliver it without payment. The law does 
not require the certificate, in such @ ease, to be renewed, &c. 
But as the law intended to prevent the pensioner from selling 
or mortgaging his pension, it would defeat its obvious policy if 
the creditor, by withholding his certificate, could deprive the 
party of iis pension, and thereby compel him to appropriate a 
part of it to the payment of his debt. The act of the creditor, 
therefore, ought mot to prevent the payment of the pensioner; 
and, if satisfactory proof is offered that the certificate is in the 
hands of the creditor or any other person, and that it has been 
demanded by the pensioner, and the delivery refused; and if 
sufficient evidence is also adduced of the identity of the applé- 
cant for the penston, I think he is entitled topayment.” Inthe 
same letter, he also says: “‘the act of June 7th, 1832, granting 
pensions for revolutionary services, is not confined to resident 
American citizens. The first section gives the pension, &c. 

In an opinion given by Mr. Taney to the secretary, dated 
May 18th, 1833, he observes that, ‘“‘by a liberal construction of 
the first section of the act of I832, every officer who was en- 
titled to a pension under the act of May 15th, 1828, would be ex- 
cluded from a pension under the act of 1832. And if sucha 
construction were adopted, an officer who had served to the 
end of the war as ensign, &c. would be excluded from a pension 
under the last mentioned law. But, looking at the whole act, 
it appears that those who were On the pension list of 1828 were 
not excluded, &c. The third section of the law shows that it 
was not designed to exclude any of those who had pensions 
under other acts of congress, where the pensions of the act of 
1832 were more favorable to theirinterests. * * * * * 
If the commissary, therefore, held no rank in the line, he would 
be entitled to his pension, because he was not provided for by 
the act of 1828. * * * * * And as, in the case you state, 
the applicant was not entitied to a pension as commissary un- 
der the law of 1828, he is not excluded from a pension on ac- 
count of services in that character under the act of 1832, and is 
entitled to the pension as commissary upon relinquishing his 
claim as ensign.”’ 

Among the documents referred to us, are the copies of two 
bonds, which appear to have been taken from the agents at 
Cincinnati-aod Portland, (Me.) the one dated the 13th, and the 
other the 20th of January last; cach of which is expressly con- 
ditioned for the performance of the duties of agent for paying 
pensions under the act of congress of June 7th, 1832. We know 


not that any others have been received by the department; but 
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in reference to these, independently of the fact that no law ex- 
ists authorising the commissioner to take such securities, if the 
attorney general’s construction of the law be correct, the utili- 
ty or value of the instruments may be questioned. We forbear, 
however, to express any opinion on that subject, or to swell 
this report with further extracts to prove the executive con- 
struction ofthe law. Suffice it to say, that, although the attor- 
ney geuaral so strongly maintains that the acts of 1828 and 1832 
are to be distinguished from all pension acts, and that they are 
not entitled to the name of pension laws, we find that no other 
officer of this government who has had occasion to consider the 
subject, has ever adopted his construction. He may, we think, 
support a claim, as the discoverer of this distinction, without a 
competitor. 

It remains for the committee to examine another argument 
advanced in defence of the secretary’s order, founded on the 
provision in the acts of the 15th of May, 1828, and the 7th of 
June, 1832, relative to the manner of paying the pensions they 
allow. ‘The clause referred to in the first act is in these words 
—that the pay allowed by this act shail, under the direction of 
the secretary of the treasury, be paid to the officers or soldiers en- 
titled thereto, ur to their authorised attorney, at such places and 
days as the said secretary may direct.”? The act of 1822 contains 
a similar provision; and the resolution of congress of the 28th 
of June, 1832, transfers to the secretary of war all the duties 
which devolved upon the secretary of the treasury, by virtue of 
thatact. The money appropriated by the act was, in pursuance 
of this provision, drawn from the treasury by warrant, and un- 
der the direction of the secretary of war, deposited in the bank 
as the established pension agent of this government. It is now 
contended that the secretary may of right, without the aid of 
congress, change the pension agency, so far as regards the pen- 
sions under this last act, from the bank which has exercised that 
agency since the law was passed, or, in other words, that he 
may appoint fifteen other banks or private individuals to do the 
same offices which that bank has hitherto performed. The case 
presented is, that, of two agents, each appointed by congress, 
the one to act under the direction of the other. But the agent 
appointed to direct, claims the power to annihilate the other, 
and to substitute in lieu of it fifteen new agents to do the same 
duties. The committee propose to inquire from what part of 
the clause in question such a power is to be derived. 

Is it from the words, “‘the pay allowed shall, under the direc- 
iion of the secretary, be paid to the person entitled thereto?”? 

Oris it to be found in the remaining part of the sentence, 
which orders the payment to be made “‘at such days and places 
as the secretary may direct.”’ 


It is admitted by both parties, as we have already stated, that 
ahe agency of the bank under the laws up to the 3d of March, 
1817, inclusive, can be changed only by act of congress. The 
act of that date commands the bank to observe and conform to 
the directions which have been, or may thereafier be, prescrib- 
ed by the secretary of the treasury, with the approbation of the 
president of the United States, touching the execution of its du- 
ties as commissioner of loans. ‘The clause in question, in the 
act of June 7th, 1832, is of similar import, though it subjects the 
agent in the execution of the duties to the direction of a differ- 
ent executive officer. We have not heard that it was ever in- 
tended that these words in the act of the 3d of March, 1817, 
gave the executive such a power as is claimed for a similar 
provision ir the act of 7th June, 1832. The commissioners of 
loans were bound to pay, under the directions of the secretary, 
before the bank charter; yet the power to abolish their agency 
was never claimed by any executive, nor the power to substi- 
ture a pension agent to act in conjunction with them. The se- 
cretary, by the act of April 24, 1816, was authorised only to ap- 

woint pension agents in those states and territories “‘where there 
ja no commissioner of loans.”?> When this act, and the other 
acts before referred to, authorising him to appoint pension agentz 
in Pittsburgh and Tennessee, were passed, was it imagined that 
any executive department had the power now claimed by vir- 
tue of the injunction to be found in our laws on all pension 
agents; compelling them, in the execution of their duties, to act 
under the direction of an executive officer? If these words give 
such a power we see not why the agency of the commissioner 
of pensions, who is, as we have seen, bound to execute his du- 
ty under the direction of the secretary of war, might not be 
abolished by the secretary, and fifteen other commissioners ap- 
inted by him to execute the same duties. Scarce two years 
cave elapsed since a bill passed the other house to authorise 
the secretary to appoint a pension agentin Alabama. This bill, 
we know, was defeated in the senate because it was thought to 
be altogether inexpedient to interfere with the duties of the 
bank. The same billis now before congress again. Until the 
order of the secretary of war was issued, its friends as well as 
its enemies thought the power to change or abolish an agency 
was not invoived in the power to direct the agent, or to check 
him in the exercise of his duties, but resided only in congress. 
if we are mistaken in this—if indeed the power to destroy is in- 
cident to the power to direet—we do not perceive why so much 
of this act of the 3d of March, 1817, as abolishes the offices of 
commissioners of loans was not rejected as useless by the con- 
gress and president who chartered the bank; nor why the high 
executive power now contended for was not exercised in that 
day by the same summary mode of changing the pension agency. 

The concluding part of the clause in question, which orders 
the payment of these pensions to be made at “such days and 
places as the seeretary may direct,’? whether considered sepa- 
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rately, or in connexion with the preceding part of the section, 
cannot, in the judgment of the committee, be held as furnis 
any authority whatever to abolish the agency of the bank, an 
substitute other agents in lieu of it. The power conferred by 
these words is strictly supervisory, and that, too, of a qualified 
character. The superintending agent derives authority from 
these words, net appoint the person to pay, but merely to di- 
rect the time and place of payment. With an existing pension 
agent established by congress, and recognised as such by the 
government for more than forty years, the secretary herein is 
simply authorised to fix the time and place at which it shall 
act. In the case ofa law ordering money to be levied and col- 
lected under the direction of a court, at such times and places 
as the court shall direct, no one could infer the existence ofa 
power in the court to remove the marshal, or to substitute ano- 
ther person unknown to the laws to execute his duties. The 
officer of the ministerial agent in that case being created by act 
of congress, no other office could be created to supercede it, ex- 
cept by the same power. When congress directs money to be 
paid by the secretary of the treasury, out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, the treasurer himself, 
though not mentioned in the act of appropriation, must dis- 
burse the money On a proper warrant; because, as in the case 
under consideration, he is the paying agent of the government, 
created by act of congress, though bound to pay under the di- 
rection of a superintending officer; and in this instance, the 
power to appoint twenty new treasurers might with as much 
propriety be claimed for the secretary of the treasury, as the 
power to make new pension agents is now claimed for the se- 
cretary of war. 

The distinction between places and persons is essential to a 
correct understanding of the subject. The right to direct the 
places where a pension shall be paid, is, as we apprehended, 
perfectly consistent with the existence of an established agency 
to perform that duty at that place when directed; and we hold 
that the mere authority to give or countermand an order to pay, 
can confer no power to destroy the paymaster, or to make a 
new one. If the paying agent is, as the adverse argument pre- 
supposes, a mere deputy of the secretary, removable at execu- 
tive pleasure, then the millions which are directed to be dis- 
bursed to pay pensions are liable to be placed in the hands 
of individuals without any security; and we have already seen 
how the work under this new construction of the law is pru- 
gressing. We do not believe that congress has so far neglect- 
ed its duty tothe country. We think that the clause reserv- 
ing to the secretary the right to direct the times and places of 
payments is the same in substance with that to be found in 
the act establishing commissioners of loans, and the act trans- 
ferring their duties to the bank; in both of which it is provided 
that one of the heads of departments shall direct—not the agent 
to execute, but merely ‘‘touehing the execution of his duties.’” 

The attorney general finds in the conduct of the bank, in re- 
ference to the order of the secretary to surrender the pension 
fund, a breach of trust, and a violation of duty to the govern- 
ment. We think, on the contrary, that had it surrendered that 
fund on such an order, without the consent of congress, it con!d 
not have escaped the imputation of having sought a recharter 
by a dereliction of its trust, and the exhibition of a spirit of sul - 
serviency to the executive will. The president, while he con- 
curs in the views of the attorney general, denounces the bank 
as an “irresponsible money corporation.’’? In what sense is it 
irresponsible? Its charter provides ‘*that whenever a commit- 
tee of either house of congress shall find and report, or the pre- 
sident of the United States, shall have reason to believe that the 
charter has been violated, it may then be lawful for congress to 
direct, or the president to order, a scire facias to be sued out, 
calling on the corporation to show cause wherefore the charter 
shall not be declared forfeited.’? The responsibility of the bank 
to the president himself, as well as to congress, in case any pro- 
vision in the charter has been violated, appears to us to be quite 
as satisfactory as that of any officer of this government. The 
17th section of the charter also provides that the corporation 
shall not, at any time, refuse payment of any money received 
upon deposite, and that, if it do neglect or refuse to pay on de- 
mand, any money received upon deposite, to the person or per- 
sons entitled to receive the sume, such person shall be entitled 
to recover interest on the money until the same shall be fully 
paid, at the rate of twelve per cent. from the time of the de- 
mand. Ifthe president thinks he has reason to believe that this 
provision has been violated, the remedy is in his own hands, 
and it appears to us to be ample. If it were not sufficient, con- 
gress, on that fact being shown, has the power reserved by the 
charter to supply any deficiency by farther legislation We do 
not understand that the ability of the bank to respond to any 
pecuniary demand upon it by the government for public dues is 
questioned; and as an engine of power, with all the guards plac- 
ed around it by the charter, we think it is far less to be dreaded 
than twenty state banks, affiliated by their allegiance to a com- 
mon master, and strengthened not only by the funds of the pen- 
sioners, but by all the money in the treasury. 


We are also told that the refusal of the bank to deliver over 
the books and papers belonging to this agency is a still more 
palpable breach of the duty which results from what the attor- 
ney general terms the subordination of the agent to his princi- 
pal. If the secretary, instead of congress or the government, 
were the principal, and the bank merely the secretary’s deputy, 
the right of the former to the custody of these books and papers 
before a final settlement of the accounts, might well be ques- 
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tioned by the latter. But when we repudiate the whole doc- 
trine which subjects the pension fund to be disposed of at the 
will of the executive, and acknowledge congress as the power 
which created the ageucy, this executive pretension become 
absvlutely preposterous. We have shown that the act transfer- 
ring the duties of the commissioners of loans to the bank of the 
United States, and abolishing their officer, directs them and 
the agents for military pensions, where there is no such com- 
missioner, to deliver to the bank “‘the register, and all the re- 
cords aud papers of their respective officer,’’ and that, ‘“‘upon 
the delivery of the records and papers, the office of the commis- 
sioners’ shall be abolished.”?” The books and papers of the pen- 
sion agents of that day were, therefore, deposited in the bank 
by virtue of a positive statute, and neither the congress that 
passed the bank charter, nor the president who approved it, 
seems to have supposed that it could obtain them in any other 
way. What was considered in 1817 as no fit subject for mere 
executive regulation, does not now appear otherwise to the 
committee than it did to the framers of the charter. Without 
legislative interposition, the books and papers necessary for the 
transaction of the business of the pension agent should remain 
in the bank; and neither executive denunciation, nor any mere 
desire of the corporation to get rid of a troublesome and ex pen- 
sive duty should induce it to desert the important trust which 
has been confided to it by the legislature of the country. 

We understaid the attorney general as claiming for the de- 
partinent of war the custody of these books and papers during 
the interval between the semi-annual payments, even though it 
should be obliged to return them again to the bank when the 
day of payment shall arrive. The order of the secretary was 
for a permanent and absolute transfer of the books and papers; 
and, in justice to the directors of the bank, the committee feel 
bound to say that the attempt of the attorney general to put 
them in the wrong, by placing the order of the secretary, which 
they have refused to obey, on the basis of a mere request for 
the temporary use of the papers until the day of semi-annual 
payments should return, is not warranted by the facts, and is 
80 far an abandonment of the real ground of the controversy. 

We cannot take lvave of the opinion of the attorney general 
without farther commentary on his concluding observations. 
He contends not only that the books and papers, but the funds 
also in the pension agency, nay be removed for temporary pur- 
poses. ‘*‘I‘hey (the books and papers) are,’’ says he, ‘‘exclu- 
sively the property of the government.’? Hence he contends 
that ‘‘the government” is entitled to them during the interval 
between the semi-annual payments! ‘The same remark,” he 
adds, *‘may also be applied to the moneys of the agency, which 
the government is not bound to leave on deposite in the bank, 
even if it were admitted that the law has imposed on it the duty 
of employing the bank to pay them out. ‘The conduct of the 
bank, regarding it in this light, and independently of every other 
objection, appears to me to be wholly indefensible.”’ 

The president, in the message, says, ‘If add my entire con- 
currence in the views he (the attorney general, in this opinion) 
has taken.”’ 

What is meant by “the government?” If this expression 
here has any meaning, it is confined to the executive depart- 
mentalone. Noother branch of the government had any thing 
to do with the change of the pension agency; and in a spirit of 
candor towards the officer who made this report at the request 
of the president, we bave combatted his argument as we felt 
bound to consider he intended it should be understood. We 
have, therefore, answered his reasoning in relation to the books 
and papers of the agency as if he had said that the executive or 
the department of war was entitled to their custody. But this 
is not the “‘goveriament.’? Ours is a government of laws. ‘To 
say that the president and congress can, only by law, reclaim 
the agency; that none but the government, in the proper signi- 
fication of the werd, is entitled to the books and papers, as well 
as the funds in the hands of the agent it has created, when it 
may demand them according to the forms of law, is to say just 
what we have contended for, and to admit what we understand 
the attorney general todeny. If the attorney general supposes 
that the president is the government, or that any executive de- 
partment is the government of this country, it is time that his 


reading of the constitution should be examined, especially by 
congress. 


The power to remove the public deposites from the bank has 
never been confided to the secretary of war. The bank charter 
enacts that the deposites shall remain in the bank, unless the 
secretary of the treasury shall otherwise direct. The duties of 
the latter, under the act of the 7th of June, 1832, which devolv- 
ed on the former officer by virtue of the joint resolution of the 
28th of June, 1832, do not embrace the superintendence of the 
system of finance, but the direction of the times and places of 
paying one class of pensioners. When the secretary of the 
treasury shall direct the surrender of these funds, after his war- 
rant for them has been once issued with all the forms of law; 
after they have been paid out of the treasury on that warrant 
into the bank, and there placed to the credit of the pension fund, 
it will be time to consider whether his direction ought to be 
obeyed, and whenever it shail be decided by the secretary of 
the treasury that the pension fund is still in the treasury, and 
he shall attemmptto make pension agencies for congress, that 
body will doubtless give the proper attention to the subject. 
Butif the power is now claimed to be in the secretary of. war 
(in virtue of his right to direct the peusion agent) to put the 
pension fund in his pocket when he pleases, or, during the in- 
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tervals between the semi-annual payments of pensioners, we 
find in the Jaws no warrant for such a pretension. ‘The duties 
of the secretary were to be auxiliary to those of the bank in the 
duty of paying pensions. Their co-ordinate powers a:e misun- 
derstood when the former attempts to remove the latter, as his 
subordinate, at pleasure, or to assume the execution of those 
duties which congress has confided to the Jatter alone. 

It appears that, in the matter which bas been referred to the 
committee, the bank has acted only on the defensive, and has 
done no more than is required of every trustee. It has assum- 
ed no attitude which ought to be considered as offensive to any 
department of the government, but it has been faithful to its 
trust. In this country every man must exercise his own judg- 
ment in matters touching his rights and duties. This is inci- 
dent to his right of self-defence. Had the president demanded 
of the bank their banking house in Washington as a suitable 
place for the treasury department, after the late conflagration of 
the treasury buildings, might not the bank have decided against 
the application without being censured for ‘‘sitting in judgment 
upou the legality of the acts of the constituted authorities??? 
May not the opinion of the corporation upon the construction 
of any law differ from that of the executive officers of the Unit- 
ed States? The citizens who subscribed for stock in this bank 
have not thereby lost the right to sit in judgment, in this sense, 
on the acts and conduct of any man orset of men in this nation, 
who, in their honest judgment, may invade their privileges, or 
seek to deprive them of an opportunity of discharging their du- 
ties. The case of a corporation is like that of every individual 
in this respect. The president has no right to take private pro- 
perty for public use from any man without his consent, or the 
consent of his representatives, and compensation to him. Now, 
if the president demands the land of a citizen for a light house, 
or any Other public work, may not the owner consider and de- 
cide for himself the question of title, without being reproached 
for a ‘usurpation of the judicial power??? Must he who says to 
an executive officer, ‘‘I contend for my property, and have de- 
cided that, before I surrender to you what lL believe to be mine, 
I will defend myself in the courts of law,’’ be therefore denounc- 
ed as usurping judicial power? ‘The bank has done no more to 
occasion such a denunciation. It has respectfully considered, 
and fully replied to the executive mandate. Its answer is, that 
it considers itself bound by the laws of congress not to surren- 
der the pension agency without the consent of congress. It 
professes its perfect willingness to yield the trust if congress 
will release it. Without that release, it must, in self-defence, 
abide a suit in the court, if the executive choose to go to law. 
It has not relied alone on its own judgment. In doubt of its 
own opinion, it has left the question to eminent counsel, and, 
in perfect frankness, it has communicated to the executive offi- 
cer their views and arguments. This is what the president 
terms ‘‘usurping judicial power,’’ and prescribing to the execu- 
tive department the manner in which it shall execute the trust 
confided to it by law. This is cailed “checking and controlling 
the acts of the public servants by an irresponsible money-cor- 
poration;’? and we are gravely told that, if this be tolerated, 
**the whole frame of our government is changed, and we have 
established a power in the bank above what we derive from the 
people.”? It appears to the committee that the executive in this 
case assumes to itself the judicial power, for the very reasons 
that it denies to the bank the right to inquire into its duties. Ik 
sets up a claim which it will not suffer the bank to deny or 
doubt. Itdemands an immediate surrender on its own judg- 
ment, and necessarily refuses to the agent of the government 
the right to invoke the decision of the court for its protection. 
Such pretensions are new in the history of executive power in 
this nation. They are unsuited to the genius of the government 
under which we live; and wherever they shall so prevail, that 
an American citizen shall not dare to dispute with an executive 
officer upon any question touching his right to either property, 
character or liberty, then indeed, in the language of the presi- 
dent, ‘‘the whole trame of our government will be changed,”’ 
and, no matter what may be its name, it will be a hateful des- 
potism. 


The president complains that the pensioners will suffer by 
the conduct of the bank. From a part of the correspondence 
submitted to us, it would appear that the new pension agents 
have, in some instances at least, been paying their claims. But 
if they are indeed sufferers, if delays and embarrassments have 
been incurred by the gallant defenders of their country in the 
receipt of the debt which the gratitude of the nation has award- 
ed to them, and which, in many instances, is necessary for their 
subsistence and comfort in their declining years, it is plain that 
all those delays and embarrassments have been occasioned sole- 
ly by an illegal order emanating from the executive, and com- 
manding the bank ‘‘to cease paying the pensions.”? The best 
mode of exhibiting executive sympathy for the soldiers of the 
revolution is not in publicly deploring their unhappy fate and 
their distressed condition, but in rescinding the order which 
prohibits the bank from paying them their dues. Until this be 
done, the committee is compelled to acquit the bank, when 
thus arraigned before them on a charge of cruelty to the revolu- 
tionary soldiers. 

In conclusion the committee recommend for the adoption of 
the senate, the following resolution, and pray to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject: 

Resolved, That the department of war is not warranted in ap- 
pointing pension agents in any state or territory where the bank 
of the United States or one of its branches has been established. 
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